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WHY NOT THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE? 
MR. JUSTICE HUGHES HAS CONSISTENTLY REFUSED TO ALLOW HIS NAME TO HAVE THE RIGHT TO REFUSE A NOMINATION, IF IT WERE TO COME TO HIM 
BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION FOR THE WITH ANY DEGREE OF UNANIMITY. FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THIS POINT 
PRESIDENCY. BUT IT IS AN OPEN QUESTION WHETHER ANY MAN WOULD OF VIEW SEE THE FOLLOWING EDITORIAL 
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WHY NOT THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE? 


HO shall be the Republican candidate for 
President? It is only seven months before 
the nominating convention. If there is to 
be any effective opposition to the reélec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson—who is the logical and the prob- 
able candidate of his party—there must be accomplished 
a great deal of getting together in those seven months. 
The question whether a Democrat or a Republican 
shall be elected to the presidency next year will of 
course be a hotly contested one. The outcome of the 
contest will depend in great measure on the progress 
of events during the coming months. But of the value 
and indeed the indispensability of a vigorous and 
healthy opposition there can be no question. ‘ 
Two suggestions for a Republican candidate have 
just been made public. One touches the hights of ab- 
surdity. Senator Boies Penrose is reported to have an- 
nounced his candidacy. If any one thing is certain it is 
that the Republican party could not hang about its 
neck before entering the next campaign a more pon- 
derous millstone than such an apostle of reactionism 
and boss-rule. 
The other suggestion is of quite another color. It is 
presented in definite form by the action of certain Re- 
publicans in Nebraska in putting the name of Mr. 
Justice Hughes on the~presidential preference ballot 
for the approaching primary. Justice Hughes has reso- 
lutely declined to permit his name to be so used. The 
incident raises two important questions. 
_ The first is, Would Justice Hughes make a good can- 
didate and a good President? This question can only 
be answered with an unqualified affirmative. That he 
would make a good President is evidenced by his record 
in public life—as investigator of the New York life 
insurance companies, as Governor of New York, as 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. It is evi- 
denced by his breadth of vision, his single minded devo- 
tion to the public welfare, his intellectual strength and 
integrity, his fearlessness and his industry. 

Would he make a good candidate? None better. The 
Republican party at this critical point in its career 
needs healing. It needs to bring back into its ranks 


WHAT ARE YOU 


FTER a year and a half of unprecedented slaugh- 
ter and destruction and with the prospect that the 
war may continue for years yet, the time has come when 
the outside world has the right and duty to ask of the 
belligerents, What are you fighting for? It ought to 
have been asked long ago. It should have been answered 
before it was asked. Every government owes it to its 
own people whom it is calling upon to sacrifice their 
lives as well as to the neutrals whose sympathy it de- 
sires, that a clear statement be given to the world of 
what are the objects for which it is putting forth these 
stupendous efforts. But not one of the twelve nations 
involved has made such a statement, and all of them 
so far have refused even to consider such action. 
Yet there is nothing absurd or irrational in such a 
question. Understand, we are not asking: “Why did 
you enter the war?” That is something for the future 


those who went out because of the Chicago convention 
of 1912. It must have a candidate on whom divergent 
factions can unite; who will neither terrify the con- 
servative nor disgust the radical. He must be a man 
for whom those who voted for Mr. Taft and those who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt can vote with equal grace. 

Such a man is Mr. Justice Hughes. He is progressive, 
but keeps his feet upon the ground. He is conservative, 
but he is not afraid to take steps—and long ones—for- 
ward. He has the trust and admiration of the whole 
country. He would make a good candidate and a better 
President. 

The other question is, Has any man the right to 
refuse a nomination for the presidency? 

Any man has a right to decline to enter a contest for 
such a nomination. To men in some positions this right 
becomes an obligation. Among such positions are those 
upon the judicial bench. So Mr. Justice Hughes, in re- 
fusing to become a party to a movement to bring his 
name before the Republican National Convention, not 
only is within his rights, but is setting an admirable 
example of judicial propriety and high-mindedness. 
It was only to be expected of him that he would not 
permit himself to be used to drag the judiciary into 
politics. 

But to say that the American people may never go 
to the bench for a candidate for the presidency is to 
say too much. To say that even a member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would be justified in 
refusing anything like a unanimous call to become the 
candidate of his party in a presidential campaign is to 
put too low a value upon the right of the people to be 
represented as they wish. 

Mr. Justice Hughes is infallibly right in averting his 
face from any struggle for a presidential nomination. 
He will continue, we know, to refuse to be drawn into 
any such tangle. But if a Republican convention in the 
fullness of time should with enthusiasm and conviction 
call upon him to lead them in the presidential cam- 
paign, we do not see how he could refuse to become 
their standard-bearer. 

The Republican party could not have a finer leader. 


FIGHTING FOR? 


historian to discover if he can. It does not concern us 
of the present who brought on the war or what they 
did it:for. The few who know will not tell and it would 
merely serve to satisfy our idle curiosity if they did. 
The thing we need to know is not what started the war, 
but what is keeping it going and how it can be brought 
to an end. 

Neither are we asking: “What are your peace 
terms?” That is a question that will have to be an- 
swered in general by arms and in detail by negotiation. 
Each of the belligerents defiantly insists that the time 
has not yet come for the discussion of the conditions of 
s.ttlement and perhaps they are right about it. 

But it is time for them to give a concrete answer to 
the fundamental question of what they hope to gain by 
keeping up the fight for months or years to come. If 
they do not give such an answer it will inevitably give 
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rise to the suspicion that the only issue to be decided is 
which group of nations is the stronger, or rather—what 
is not quite the same thing—which can longer endure 
the drain of blood and gold. If so, the Great War is as 
idle as when two playful schoolboys beat each other with 
switches to see which can stand punishment the longer. 

But if we are not to believe that the Great War is so 
purposeless, then we are entitled to know what the sev- 
eral belligerents hope, desire and believe themselves en- 
titled to. Each of the two groups of combatants 
will, it is understood, act as a unit in making peace, but 
since each of them has its own aims and demands they 
should be considered separately. Why should not every 
nation now at war formulate what it regards as its 
rightful claims and what it would enforce if victorious? 
Let each make its claims as large as it pleases. Let it 
frankly ask for what it wants, whether it expects to get 
it or not. What it will get will depend on how the war 
turns out, but no nation ought to be reluctant about say- 
ing what it desires to get out of the war. These are not 
peace negotiations, so there is no danger of anything 
being lost by frankness. Nobody proposes to compro- 
mise by splitting the difference. If the claims put for- 
ward are preposterous, they will be laughed at in the 
neutral nations. If they are grasping they will be 
frowned upon. But in any case they will be considered 
and will command such respect as they deserve. 

The only replies so far given by the various govern- 
ments to this question, are, first, that they are fighting 
in self-defense, and, second, that they are fighting in 
‘order that their civilization and ideals may not perish 
from the earth. The first is obvious; each of the belliger- 
ents, whether or not it was guilty of aggression or prov- 
ocation in the beginning, is now fighting for life. The 
second reply may also be accepted without discussion. 

But when we come to put the rival claims into con- 
crete terms we have no official statements to go by. We 
do not know what England demands or Germany de- 
mands. We only know what some Englishmen and some 
Germans say they want. But even such irresponsible 
discussions as have appeared in print give some clue 
to national aspirations and in the absence of official 
data are worth a brief consideration. 

We may assume first that every country will want 
an enormous indemnity. But how much it will get will 
depend not so much upon its demands and needs as upon 
the financial standing of the defeated party at the end 
of the war. It will in any case not be possible to obtain 
an indemnity sufficient to cover the expenses and losses 
of the war. The only cases where the indemnity is likely 
to be a vital factor are Belgium and Serbia; for the 
Allied Powers if victorious will doubtless insist upon 
some compensation to these feeble and ruined countries. 

Let us consider in turn what each country might ask 
for itself in case of victory. Would England be content 
with the territory which she has already gained by the 
war? This amounts to some 1,400,000 square miles, or 
more than ten times the area of the United Kingdom. 
Great Britain has virtually acquired from Germany 
since the war began German Southwest Africa, German 
East Africa (although the conquest of this is not com- 
plete), Kamerun (unless this is counted a French con- 
quest), and in the Pacific Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land and 
the Bismarck, Caroline, Pelew, Marianne, Solomon, 
Marshall and Samoan Islands. From Turkey Great Brit- 


ain has asquired so far Egypt, Sudan, Cyprus and 
lower Mesopotamia. The British demands might possi- 
bly include also Heligoland from Germany and Arabia 
from Turkey. The surrender and future limitation of 
the German navy has also been suggested in British 
journals as a necessary precaution, as well as various 
plans for the dismemberment of the German Empire 
and the weakening of its military power. The neutral- 
ization of the Kiel Canal has also been proposed. How 
many of these are approved or regarded as essential by 
the British Government and people? 

Now let us turn to Germany. Would Germany now be 
willing to conclude peace either on the basis of the sta- 
tus before the war or on the basis of her present hold- 
ings? Some German writers have hinted that peace 
might be made on the basis of the restoration of Bel- 
gium, the autonomy of Poland and the retrocession of 
part of Alsace-Lorraine. Others more ambitious demand 
the acquisition of Belgium, Luxemburg and northern 
France as far as Calais, of Poland and Courland, of 
Morocco, Tunis and Algeria from France, of Libya from 
Italy, of the Kongo from Belgium and of various colo- 
nies from Great Britain, as well as the restoration of 
their African and Pacific possessions now held by the 
British. Probably the demands of Germany, if ever for- 
mulated, would be found to lie between these extremes. 

France is fighting of course to free her soil from the 
invader and to regain Alsace-Lorraine, perhaps also for 
some slight extension of her territory in this direction 
for strategic purposes. The colonial acquisitions mostly 
mentioned in discussions of the question are Togo and 
Kamerun in Africa and Syria in Asia. 

Austria-Hungary covets Serbia, Montenegro, north- 
ern Albania and Salonica, possibly Venetia. 

Russia wants primarily the recovery of the territory 
now held by the Germans, and next a southern seaport, 
preferably Constantinople. Besides this, she would de- 
sire northern Persia, a large part of Armenia, and per- 
haps German and Austrian Poland. 

Italy’s ambitions are well understood. They comprize 
the Trentino and all of the Austro-Hungarian islands 
and coast land on the Adriatic, also the greater part of 
Albania and perhaps a foothold in Syria. 

Bulgaria wants the southern part of Serbia and the 
northern part of Albania with an Adriatic port, also 
the recovery of the territory of the Danube delta which 
Rumania took from her in the second Balkan war. Pre- 
sumably also her ambitions extend to Salonica and Con- 
stantinople. 

Serbia needs first freedom from invasion. Her terri- 
torial aspirations include northern Albania, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Croatia-Slavonia. 

Montenegro would like Scutari and adjacent terri- 
tory in northern Albania. 

Japan would doubtless be content with the foothold 
she has obtained in China by the capture of Tsing-tau. 

Belgium longs only for independence and such com- 
pensation as is possible. The proposed cession to her of 
Luxemburg and certain German territory does not seem 
to meet with the approval of the Belgians. 

These, then, are the desires of the twelve belligerent 
nations in so far as they can be surmised from unau- 
thoritative sources. ™f we could learn what of these 
vaguely defined aims and ambitions are to be seriously 
regarded as expressions of the present intentions of the 
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respective governments, it would be possible to com- 
pare them and see in what respects they are irreconcil- 
able. Perhaps once put down on paper they would not 
prove so far apart as they seem to be. For, after all, 
what every nation is now fighting for is primarily 
peace. This must be a just and permanent peace, but in 
order to secure that we must first find out what each 
of the belligerents regards as just to its own interests 
and necessary for the preservation of peace, 








BOOKER WASHINGTON 

UR most distinguished citizen of negro blood has 

died a patriotic and worthy death after a very 
brief illness. His last address was in behalf of his 
negro brothers and sisters before the American Mis- 
sionary Association. From New Haven he went to New 
York and consulted a physician, who told him that he 
had but a few days to live. He was born in the South, 
he said, and he would die and be buried in the South; 
so he hastened back to his beloved Tuskegee, reaching 
home at midnight, and four hours later he died. His 
was a fitting end of a great career. 

He was born a slave, yet his was native genius to 
which was added the genius of taking pains. He was 
an utterly ignorant boy, scarce able to read, but he had 
heard of Hampton Institute and General Armstrong, 
and he found his way there without money. All the ca- 
pacity he could show was that he could sweep a room 
and dust it clean. In three years he had graduated and 
became a teacher in the industries of the school. There 
came a call for a teacher of a negro school in an out of 
the way town in Alabama, and General Armstrong se- 
lected him to go to Tuskegee. There he found nothing, 
no schoolhouse, no scholars; but in twenty-four years 
he created the largest negro school in the world with 
a whole village of buildings and a million and a half of 
property.. It was all his work, his enthusiasm, his 
energy, his business tact, his inspiration. He trav- 
eled thru the North, found the givers, gathered an ex- 
traordinary body of supporters and trustees, and 
gained the admiring confidence, by his wisdom, his 
shrewdness, and his eloquence, of the white people of 
the country, South as well as North, and was general- 
ly accepted as being the leading negro of the country. 
So marked was his leadership that one President after 
another made him his adviser on negro matters. 

How did he gain this general favor both North and 
South? It was largely because he kept to his own busi- 
ness of running an industrial school and trained boys 
and girls to be farmers and mechanics and housekeep- 
ers and seamstresses and teachers. He constantly told 
his people that they must make their own way by pro- 
ductive labor, and that an inch of production was better 
than a mile of complaint. Doubtless he felt the disabili- 
ties under which negroes suffer in the South and, to a 
less extent, in the North; but he never blustered about 
them, They would make good, he told them, only by their 
own peaceable, hard work. That is the sort of policy 
which was popular in Alabama and is scarcely less pop- 
ular in New York and Boston, where he gathered his 
money. Yet he kept tab on the wrongs about which he 
kept silent, and The Independent received from him, 
year after year, the number of negro lynchings. Just 
so Dr. Washington talked only of industrial education, 
but he took his wife and his teachers from Fisk or At- 


lanta University and was trustee of more than one 
negro college. ; 

There are negroes who have had no love for Dr. Wash- 
ington, who would have it that he was too mealy- 
mouthed about negroes’ rights and wrongs and was over- 
careful not to offend the sentiment and prejudices of 
the white people with whom he came in contact. We 
have never sympathized with that view of him. He had 
a great work to do and it was his duty to succeed and 
to give as little offense as possible. To others came the 
duty of demanding rights, to him came the duty of 
gaining friends, and quieting enemies. He had a great 
gift for speech and an equal gift for silence. It has been 
a very unhappy thing that negro leaders have been 
divided into two hostile camps. Both policies are 
necessary, both that constructive effort which hoes 
corn and plants cotton and buys land and builds a 
house and runs a bank, and that other which demands 
civil rights and fights injustice and insists upon a citi- 
zen’s rights in his own land. Of the former policy 
Booker T. Washington, honored by the degrees of Har- 
vard and Dartmouth, was a conspicuous example. 








CAN WIVES BE TRUSTED WITH MONEY? 
HIS is the question now agitating England, for the 
enlistment of some 3,000,000 men in the army has 

given to many of their wives the opportunity of spend- 
ing money without having to ask their husbands for it. 
The Government allowance for the support of the fami- 
lies of enlisted men is paid directly into the hands of the 
wives and there is abundant evidence that it is not al- 
ways wisely expended, The number of convictions for 
drunkenness among women has gone up alarmingly in 
the year, while the number among men has gone down. 

Altho such a large number of drinking men are at the 
front, where they are limited to their daily tot of rum, 
the drink bill of the United Kingdom for the half year 
of war ending June 30 was $40,000,000 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding half year of peace preceding. 
That is to say, $25,000,000 more have been spent for 
beer, $20,000,000 more for spirits, and $5,000,000 less 
for wine. This would confirm the general impression 
that the upper classes are drinking less, or at least econ- 
omizing on their liquor bills, while the lower classes, 
especially the women, are drinking more. The increase 
in consumption is not quite so great as these figures in- 
dicate, because prices are higher, but it is considerable. 
Considering that the annual drink bill of the country is 
ordinarily over $825,000,000, it is a serious matter to 
have it increased by perhaps $100,000,000 in a time 
when the utmost economy and efficiency is demanded. 
The new anti-treating law, which went into effect Octo- 
ber 11, is expected to cut down drunkenness in the cities. 

Perhaps more effective than these statistics in giving 
an idea of the situation is the British cartoon of a scene 
in the slums, where two gossipy women on the street 
are commenting on the frequent visits of a neighbor to 
the public house. “That’s the fourth time she’s gone to- 
day,” says one. “Never mind,” says the other. “Let her 
enjoy herself while she can. The war can’t last always 
and her husband will be back some time.” 

It is to be hoped that those tyrants who keep their 
purses in their own pockets and dole out money to their 
wives only after earnest solicitation, will not learn of 
these statistics and be confirmed in their evil ways. 
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WHERE GOES THE LABOR MOVEMENT? 
HE center of the stage has not been held by the 
labor movement for a year and a half, and hardly 

anybody except the peace-at-any-price element in 
the socialistic ranks has thought to ask what has be- 
come of it. It is still behind the scenes, and when the 
military issues of the war have been determined, the 
old group of players will come forward again, and will 
have something to say about the constitution and the 
policies of human society in the days of industrial and 
moral reconstruction. 

In Germany, and perhaps in Russia, the possibilities 
of revolutionary change, with or without violence, are 
undoubtedly portentous. The amateur strategists have 
been talking a good deal about the way that the Con- 
federate States held out and fought in our Civil War 
after they were starved. Germany may hold out and 
fight after she is starved, but the history of the South- 
ern Confederacy affords no true analogy. The southern 
population did not include a vast wage-earning pro- 
letariat. The population of Germany does. The popula- 
tion of the southern states did not include a powerful 
business class, living by industry and trade. The pop- 
ulation of Germany does. When the day comes that the 
German business men grasp the awkward fact that 
Germany’s monstrous expenditures for explosions and 
slaughter are not to be paid for by a defeated enemy, 
held up for a staggering indemnity, things will happen 
in Germany; and it may not be the business class that 
will control the happenings. Vorwirts may have more 
to say than the Gazettes and Tageblatts, Later on will 
come any effective 


in the forefront of government organization and pol- 
icy. In England the labor movement is loyal and pa- 
triotic, notwithstanding the fact that it indulges itself 
in a plenty of growling and of talk, which need not be 
taken too seriously, to the effect that the working class 
would be quite as well off if Germany took possession 
of the little island and ran it on the German plan. 

And in America, where goes the labor movement? 
Let nobody suppose that it is as dead as it is quiescent, 
even tho it be a fact that its inactivity is real, and not 
a mere pictorial toning down of values under the 
shadow of war. It is real, because before the war began 
there was dissension everywhere in the ranks. The So- 
cialist Labor Party, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and the Federation of Labor were belaboring 
each other’s ideas, programs, and methods, and dissipat- 
ing their energies on a rather grand scale. The signif- 
icant fact just now is that they are getting tired of dis- 
sension, and are trying to work out a plan to unite their 
forces. The first stage, apparently, is to make Union 
Square in New York City a labor center, and to create 
a labor center organization. Good brains have been en- 
listed for the work, including the brain of that interest- 
ing genius Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the engineering 
expert of the General Electric Company, of Schenec- 
tady, a Socialist who can give reasons for the faith that 
is in him, and who can apply organizing ability and 
efficiency to any job that he undertakes. Of this 
new integration of the labor movement forces Mr. 
Steinmetz says: “For the first time in this country 
I see a sound and well thought out program which 

labor can use to 








disturbances in Rus- 
sia, whether ineffec- 
tive disturbances oc- 
cur soon or not. But 
Russia will emerge 
from the war with an 
extended railroad 
mileage, with great- 
ly improved means of 


Was the Doctor Right? 


BABY was born in Chicago two weeks ago 
blind in one eye, with only one ear, and 
otherwise seriously malformed. The doctor 
believed that if the baby lived he would be a hope- 
less cripple and suffer from fits. He advised the 


increase its voltage.” 

Obviously, if the 
forces of the labor 
movement can be 
united for a gen- 
eral offensive, it will 
be upon a plan of 
campaign less radical 
than that of either 


communication, with parents not to have an operation performed which Socialists or Indus- 
industrial activities would probably save the baby’s life. They con- trial Workers, and 
stimulated. There will sented; and the baby died after six days of life. more progressive 


be a new spirit there, 
and it will work until 
it achieves things. 

So it is not unin- 
teresting or unimpor- 
tant to inquire what 
the labor movement 
is pushing and turn- 
ing by way of prac- 
tise in these days of 
retirement from pub- 
licity. In France it is 
on the whole giving 
itself to works of 


patriotism, with good ing. 
conscience and a 
clear head, for in 


France the people are 
the state and the peo- 
ple know it, and the 
industrial classes are 








Was the doctor right? Was he justified in advis- 
ing—and the parents justified in deciding—that no 
effort should be made to keep the child alive? 

Has a physician a right to decide for himself 
whether or not he will do everything in his power 
to preserve a life, no matter what the conditions 
may be? Have parents a right to decree death for 
their new-born child because they believe that it 
will be a hopeless cripple or a defective if it lives? 

It is a grave question. Not all the arguments by 
any means are on one side. It is a far reaching 
problem. It involves not only new-born babies, but 
the aged, the incurable and the hopelessly suffer- 


The Independent will be glad to have the judg- 
ment of its readers on this vital question. A collec- 
tion of their opinions, if they will send them in, 
will be published in an early issue. 


than that of the Fed- 
eration of Labor. It 
will have to confine 
itself to big issues of 
legislation, and to 
very big issues of di- 
rect action, when that 
is resorted to. If such 
agreementis achieved, 
the labor movement 
will become a far 
more important fac- 
tor to reckon with in 
our political and our 
industrial evolution. 
The chances are good 
that, when the world 
is once more at peace, 
the labor movement. 
will again take the 











center of the stage. 
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. The Bulgarian inva- 
= — sion has crashed right 

- thru the middle of 
Serbia from east to west. The northern 
part of the Serbian army must soon 
surrender or seek refuge in hostile Al- 
bania. The southern part must soon 
surrender or seek refuge in none-too- 
friendly Greece. Practically the whole 
of Old Serbia, that is the country as it 
was five years ago, is now conquered. 
In the north the Serbs are fighting a 
losing battle with the Austro-German 
forces in the old debatable land of 
Novibazar, which before the Balkan 
wars used to lie between Serbia and 
Montenegro and was occupied by Aus- 
trian troops. 

In the south the Serbs are trying to 
hold on to the lower corner of the 
Macedonian territory which they ac- 
quired in the Balkan wars. They hoped 
for a time to be able to stop the Bul- 
garian advance at the Babuna Moun- 
tains which stand between Veles and 
Prelepe. Here 5000 Serbs held the pass 
for more than two weeks against some 
20,000 Bulgars armed with heavy artil- 
lery in the hope that the French and 
British might come to their rescue from 
the Vardar River, only forty miles east 
or from Salonica by rail to Monastir. 
In their heroic defense of Babuna Pass 
they are said to have killed more than 
their own number of the enemy and 
might have held them in check, but as 
at Thermopylae a path was discovered 
which led around the defile. While con- 
tinuing the attack on the Serbian front 
a detachment of Bulgars made their 
way over the mountains on the Serbian 
left by means of a goat path so narrow 
that the soldiers had to walk in single 
file. When they found themselves out- 
flanked the Serbs withdrew from the 
pass and fell back upon Prelepe. This 
town they did not attempt to hold and 
the Bulgarian cavalry entered it in the 
evening. The Serbs are making their 
last stand at Monastir, only twelve 
miles from the Greek frontier. The na- 
tive population of this region of New 
Serbia is largely Bulgar and many of 
them will welcome the Bulgarian army. 
The rest of the population is panic 
stricken and since there is only one 
railway leading out of Monastir crowds 
of refugees with their bundle: and be- 
longings are hurrying away thru the 
mountain roads into Albania and 
Greece. A sweeping movement of the 
Bulgarian right to the west of Uskub 
has opened the way for a descent upon 
Monastir from the north along the Al- 
banian border. 


i The Serbian people are 
a in despair and, like the 

Belgians at the begin- 
ning of the war, disposed to blame the 
British for not giving them in time the 
promised support. This view of the 
matter is also held by many in Eng- 
land and found expression in the harsh- 
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November 15—Serbs falling back on 
Novibazar. British renew attack 
on Krithia Hights, Gallipoli. 

November 16—Germans retreating 
west of Riga. Artillery duels in 
Artois and Champagne, 

November 17—-Bulgars gain Babuna 
Pass, Serbia. General Linsinger de- 
feats Russians at Czartorysk. 

November 18—Bulgars enter Prelepe. 
Venice bombarded by Austrian 
aeroplanes. 

November 19—Earl Kitchener at Sal- 
onica. Italians bombard Gérz. 

November 20—China is invited to 
join the Allies. Monastir reported 
taken by Bulgars. 




















est criticism-which the Government has 
received since the war began. Sir Ed- 
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© International Fum Service 

“BACK TO THE ARMY AGAIN” 
Winston Churchill, after having been First Lord 
of the Admiralty and later occupying an incon- 
spicuous position in the Coalition Cabinet, has 
resigned to go to the front as major in his old 
regiment 


ward Carson read in Parliament his 
letter of resignation, in which he 
quotes Sir Edward Grey’s statement of 
September 28: 

We are prepared to give the Serbs all 
the support in our power in the manner 
that will be most welcome to them with- 
out reserve and without qualification. 
When he learned that there were no 
plans ready for carrying out this prom- 
ise of support and no possibility of do- 
ing so adequately he felt impelled to 
dissociate himself from the Coalition 
Government. 

In his reply Sir Edward Grey said 
that his statement referred to a prom- 
ise made at the request of Greece to 
send a certain number of men to Sal- 
onica for the purpose of enabling her 
to fulfil her treaty obligations to 
Serbia. This did not satisfy the critics 
of the Government, who contend that 
sending 13,000 British troops, together 
with 40,000 French troops, a month 
later and too late, as it proved, to save 
Serbia is not what Serbia had a right 
to expect. 

The Serbian Government blames the 
Allies not only for failing to send the 
expected reinforcements, but also for 
not letting them defend themselves in 
their own way. General Putnik, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Serbian forces, 
held that the time to attack Bulgaria 
was when she began mobilizing on Sep- 
tember 23 and an urgent telegram was 
sent to the Allied Governments urging 
that an ultimatum be issued calling 
upon Bulgaria to demobilize at once. 
If he had been allowed to take the of- 
fensive Marshal Putnik believes that 
he could have captured Sofia or at least 
prevented the capture of Nish. But Sir 
Edward Grcy prevented, or, at least, 
discouraged this action on the part of 
Serbia and in consequence Bulgaria 
had time to mass her troops along the 
Serbian frontier ready to invade the 
country from the east at the same time 
that the Austro-German troops invaded 
it from the north. 

The Southern Slav Committee, com- 
posed of prominent Serbs and Croats 
in England and the United States, in- 
cluding Professor Pupin of Columbia, 
issued the first of November a mani- 
festo to the British nation calling for 
their aid in defense of Serbia and the 
eight million of their race in Austria- 
Hungary. One paragraph we quote: 

When, five centuries since, on the field 
of Kossovo, the Turk annihilated the 
Serbian State, Europe admired Serbian 
valor, as she admires it today, well know- 
ing that at Kossovo the Serbs, in defend- 
ing themselves, were fighting the battle of 
civilization against Ottoman barbarism. 
But Europe gave no help, and Serbia suc- 
cumbed. Her downfall cost Europe five 
centuries of bloody war and sufferings un- 
told. The triumph of the Turco-German 
cause on the soil of conquered Serbia 
would today renew these evils on a vaster 
scale. Hence the need for help, speedy and 
abundant, to Serbia—most speedy and as 


abundant as possible, lest it be too late 
for all. 
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Bain - 
INFORMATION ABOUT PLOTTERS 


Dr. Joseph Goricar, former Consul of Austria- 

Hungary, whose sensational revelations of a sys- 

tem of espionage here have implicated many 
prominent Austrians and Germans 


This week we have a 
reversal of the usual 
news, for we hear that 
in the north the Germans have been 
defeated and in the south the Austrians 
have been victorious. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg has 
not only failed to reach Riga from the 
west, but has been driven back more 
than ten miles beyond the positions he 
has held for months previously. The 
Russians, advancing thru the swampy 
shoreland of the Gulf of Riga, have re- 
gained Kemmern and are now ap- 
approaching Tukum, where the rail- 
road from Riga joins that connecting 
Mitau with the port of Windau. If 
they should succeed in cutting the rail- 
road at this point the Germans would 
be prevented from getting supplies 
from the Baltic thru Windau and 
might evacuate Mitau. 

The army group under the command 
of General von Linsingen operating in 
Volhynia, the Russian province lying 
northwest of Galicia, has not made 
any gains for some time. Now, how- 


The Campaign 
in Russia 


ever, big guns have been brought to 
the front and the Austrians have re- 
sumed their offensive, apparently with 
the object of advancing along the rail- 
road which leads from Kovel to Szar- 
ny. The Russians who occupied a 
strong position at Czartorysk, on the 
western side of the Styr River, defend- 
ed by four series of entrenchments, 
have been dislodged and driven back 
across the river. They burned their 
barracks and winter stores before evac- 
uating. The Austrians took near here 
1515 prisoners, and report that 2500 
Russians have been buried. According 
to a Petrograd announcement the Rus- 
sians in the month past took 49,874 
Austro-German prisoners, and cap- 
tured 21 cannon, 118 machine guns, 
18 bomb-throwers and 3 searchlights. 


At the very time when it 
was the belief of London 
that the Gallipoli cam- 
paign would be abandoned as a failure 
and the belief of Berlin that the with- 
drawal of the British troops had al- 
ready begun, a new offensive. was 
started against the Turkish fortifica- 
tions at the tip of the peninsula. The 
key to the position here is the hill of 
Achi Baba, 709 feet high, on the west- 
ern slope of which stands the village 
of Krithia. For the last nine months 
this point has been the object of the 
British attack, at first by the fleet and 
later by the army. On April 25 troops 
were landed on the Gallipoli beach only 
a mile from Krithia, which they were 
at first reported to have captured. But 
they were only able to hold the shore 
and since then have made almost no 
progress in this direction. 

A ridge about two hundred feet high 
runs close to the shore here and be- 
tween it and the Krithia hill is the 
ravine known as “the Nullah.” The 
Turkish entrenchments are established 
on both sides of this ravine and thou- 
sands of men have been sacrificed in 
the vain effort to take them. On Mon- 
day, November 15, another attempt was 
made and met with some _ success. 
Three tunnels had been run under the 
Turkish trenches and packed with ex- 
plosives. At three in the afternoon they 
were blown up and a body of infantry 
composed of the Royal Scots, Scottish 
Rifles and Ayrshire Yeomanry charged 


New Attack 
in Gallipoli 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS? 


Charged with complicity in the plot to cripple 

our munitions factories, Robert Fay alternately 

offered and refused a full confession of Ger- 
many’s plan to cut off our aid to the Allies 


the trenches with hand grenades. The 
assault was supported by the fourteen- 
inch guns of two monitors and the 
cruiser “Edgar,” which for three hours 
rained shells on the reserve positions 
of the enemy so that reinforcements 
could not be sent to points attacked. 
By this assault the British secured 160 
yards on the east side of the Nullah 
and 120 yards on the west, and they 
were able to hold these positions 
against a counter-attack on the fol- 
lowing night. 

It is believed that Earl Kitchener, 
the British Minister of War, was at 
Gallipoli when the attack was made, 
tho whether it means that he intends 
to push the campaign in the peninsula 
instead of abandoning it remains to be 
seen. Sir Charles Monro, who succeed- 
ed Sir Ian Hamilton as commander of 
the British forces in the Mediterran- 
ean, recommended the withdrawal of 
the troops from Gallipoli, but possibly 
Earl Kitchener, after looking over the 
situation, may decide differently. 

In reply to criticism in the House of 
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A PEACEFUL COLLISION 


DID THE WORK OF TWO TORPEDOES 


The Norwegian steamer Ydun collided with another in the Irish Sea and both were sunk. The crews were rescued by trawlers converted into naval 
patrol boats, one of which is shown in the picture standing by the Ydun 
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Commons, Andrew Bonar-Law, former 
leader of the Opposition, but now the 
spokesman of the Government, said: 

Nobody feels more acutely than the 
Government the seriousness of the posi- 
tion. Every member of the House may be 
assured that in what the Government are 
doing or intend to do they will not be in- 
fluenced by the idea that, having made a 
mistake, they will see it out. They will be 
influenced solely by what, under the best 
military advice, they believe to be the best 
course. 

Furthermore, however successful we may 
be, at the end of the war the British peo- 
ple will always remember with a feeling 
very much the reverse of pride that the 
small countries which we tried to save 
could not be saved by us, and that suffer- 
ing in Belgium and Serbia, such as we 
would give everything in the world to 
avert, has followed while they are our 
allies. 

— Altho we hear very little 

ry een about what is happening 
= in the Near East, there 
are many things to indicate that the 
Great War may soon involve this re- 
gion. Reports of disturbances in India 
and fighting on the Afghan border are 
numerous but intangible. Bagdad is 
said to have been captured by the Brit- 
ish Mesopotamian expedition with the 
aid of 12,000 Arabs, but there is no 
confirmation of this. 

The German, Austrian and Turkish 
Ministers in Teheran have been for 
months laboring with the Shah in or- 
der to induce him to take up arms 
against the Russians and British who 
are invading Persia from the north and 
south respectively. German officers had 
begun the organization of a Persian 
army, composed in part of armed 
tribesmen and in part of Austrian and 
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THE GREAT EARTH AVALANCHE IN THE 


BEFORE WE HAD TIME TO CELEBRATE THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL IT WAS 
A MILLION CUBIC YARDS A MONTH EVER SINCE JULY AND STILL THE CHANNEL IS FILLED 


German prisoners who had escaped 
from Russia by way of the Caucasus. 
The Shah was supposed to have been 
persuaded to leave the capital and take 
the field with these forces. But the 
solicitations of the Russian and Brit- 
ish Ministers, backed up by a party of 
Russian Cossacks from the Caspian, 
changed his mind and the Teutonic and 
Turkish Ministers left Teheran with- 
out him. Princes of pro-Russian sym- 
pathies have been given seats in the 
Persian Cabinet and the Shah has de- 
clared himself friendly to the Allies. 

There are vague rumors afloat of 
risings in Palestine and of plans among 
the Jews in all parts of the world to 
overthrow the Turkish rule and estab- 
lish an independent Jewish state. A 
movement to organize an Arabian state 
with equal toleration for all religions 
was nipped in the bud by the execution 
at Beirut of the leader, a Mohammedan 
lawyer educated in Paris, and eleven 
of his associates. 

A more formidable insurrection in 
Syria is said to have been started by 
Djemal Pasha, the Minister of Marine 
in the Turkish Cabinet. He is reported 
to have roused and armed the Druses, 
a religious sect of about 100,000 living 
in Lebanon. The Arabs in various 
places are reported to be preparing to 
fight against the Turks, whose rule 
they have always resented. Whether 
these various revolts are instigated by 
the British and French, as Berlin be- 
lieves, or not, they will certainly be an 
aid to the Allies if the Turks renew 
their attack upon the Suez Canal. A 
British force from India, landing at 
Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea, is 


said to be advancing northward into 
the interior of Arabia. 

By the visit of the Viceroy of In- 
dia, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, on 
the last day of January, Koweit be- 
came a British protectorate and the 
penny stamp with the head of King 
George carries its outgoing mail. Sheikh 
Mubarek readily consented to haul 
down the Turkish star and crescent 
and hoist instead his own emblem, a 
red flag with the name of the country 
embroidered on it in white. Other Ara- 
bian sheikhs are taking advantage of 
the opportunity to throw off the sover- 
eignty of the Sultan. 

The Central Powers have broken 
thru the Balkan barrier and carried 
the war into Asia. The Kaiser is said 
to be going to Constantinople to super- 
intend the despatching of an army to 
Egypt by way of Palestine. The Brit- 
ish from the Red Sea or the Persian 
Gulf will meet them somewhere in Asia 
Minor, perhaps upon the ancient battle 
field of Armageddon, where, according 
to prophecy, the kings of the whole 
earth are to be gathered “to the battle 
of that great day of God Almighty.” 


— On the afternoon of No- 
entented vember 18 an Austrian 

squadron of aeroplanes 
dropt bombs on Venice and its environs. 
According to the Austrian report the 
forts, arsenal, railway station, gas 
works and barracks were hit. The 
squadron returned in safety altho it 
was attacked by three aeroplanes and 
heavy gun fire. Verona, Vicenza, Udine 
and other Italian cities have suffered 
from similar visitations. 


























CULEBRA CUT DAMS THE PANAMA CANAL. 


CLOSED AGAIN. THE GIANT DREDGES HAVE BEEN TAKING OUT THE DIRT AT THE RATE OF 
WITH ITS FLOW, AND STEAMERS HAVE TO GO AROUND BY THE HORN IN THE SAME OLD WAY 


This is the second time Venice has 
suffered from an air raid. The other 
was on October 25 when two Tauben 
and a biplane made three attacks dur- 
ing the night. Some twenty bombs were 
dropt, one of them in the Piazzetta not 
far from the Palace of the Doges. This 
was an incendiary bomb and if it had 
struck the old wooden roof of the 
palace the building would doubtless 
have been burned up. As it was the 
chief damage was the destruction of 
Tiepolo’s mural painting of the Trans- 
lation of the Holy House of Loretto, 
dating from 1743, by a bomb which 
crushed in the ceiling of the Scalzi 
Church of the Carmelites. 


~~ seems by no means dis- 

as _ posed to abandon the 
proposed change of the form of gov- 
ernment of China at the joint request 
of Japan, Great Britain and Russia. On 
the contrary his foreign minister visit- 
ed their legations in Peking and in- 
formed them that a majority of the 
provinces had voted in favor of the re- 
establishment of the monarchy and 
consequently the question must be re- 
garded as having been decided by the 
will of the people. It would, however, 
take some time to prepare for the 
grand ceremony and in the meantime 
the President would have to curb the 
natural impatience of the people for 
the realization of their hopes. It is 
rumored that President Yuan Shih-kai 
is much disappointed that the interfer- 
ence of Japan prevented him from car- 
rying out his plan which is said to have 
been to proclaim himself Emperor in 


President Yuan Shih-kai- 


November, on the same date when the 
enthronement of the Emperor Yoshi- 
hito took place. 

Great Britain, France and Russia 
have united in urging China to join 
their alliance. This if effectual would 
make a startling change in the war sit- 
uation since it would mean adding a 
population of some 400,000,000 to the 
Allied side. Of course there would be 
no immediate increase in military 
strength and China is not expected to 
take part in the war in Europe, but in 
potential resources of men and natural 
wealth no other country could compare 
with China. The primary object of in- 
cluding China in the alliance is to put 
a stop to German intrigue, which is said 
to have been active in China of late. 
It is also hoped by this means to pre- 
vent future friction between China and 
Japan. Whether Japan favors this new 
move is uncertain. 


Republicans in Ne- 
braska, on the 138th 
filed with their Secre- 
tary of State a petition, bearing the 
required number of signatures, asking 
that the name of Charles E. Hughes, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, be placed on the official primary 
ballot of the Republican party, as that 
of a candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent, for the primary election to be 
held in that state on April 18, 1916. 
This was done without the consent or 
knowledge of Justice Hughes, and in 
opposition to the wishes he had exprest. 
At once he sent for a copy of the peti- 
tion. Having received this, he sent to 
Nebraska’s Secretary of State a letter 


Justice Hughes 
Declines 
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in which he said: “I hereby notify you 
that I decline the nomination made by 
this petition, or similar petitions, and 
request that my name shall not be 
placed upon the ballot for such prim- 
ary election.” 

Nebraska’s Attorney General held 
that the name could be withdrawn only 
as the result of court proceedings. But 
the Secretary of State did not agree 
with him. He replied to Justice Hughes 
that in response to the request he 
would withhold the name. It is said 
that the petition movement was sup- 
ported by the leading Republicans of 
Nebraska. It appears to have been ap- 
proved by the member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee for that 
state, who says to the press that the 
signers, altho they knew what Justice 
Hughes’s attitude was, “wanted to give 
the people an opportunity to express 
themselves, confident that the verdict 
in Nebraska and elsewhere would be 
practically unanimous for his candi- 
dacy, thereby indicating one man, if 
not the only man, capable of uniting 
the Republican party beyond question.” 
Justice Hughes has persistently dis- 
couraged all efforts to induce him to 
appear willing to accept candidacy or 
a party nomination, 


A New York 
legislative com- 
mittee, of 
which State Senator Thompson is chair- 
man, has asked Governor Whitman to 
remove from office Edward E. McCall, 
chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, formerly a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and a prominent member 
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Commissioner McCall 
Accused 
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OPPOSED TO THE PRESIDENT’S PLANS 
Representative Kitchin, the Democratic floor leader of the House, is at variance with President 
Wilson’s plans for national defense 


of the Tammany organization. The 
charges and the committee’s recom- 
mendation are in the Governor’s hands, 
and it is expected that Mr. McCall will 
soon appear before the Governor to de- 
fend himself. For some time past the 
committee has been taking testimony 
about the Commission, and Mr. McCall 
has been one of the witnesses under ex- 
amination. It is charged that he has 
been inefficient, has neglected his 
duties, has ignored complaints and 
offences which were brought to his at- 
tention, and that he owned, when he 
was appointed to the office, and still 
owns, stock in a corporation subject to 
the Commission’s rules, an@ has voted 
on orders by which the corporation was 
affected. The stock in question is 387 
shares of the Kings County Light and 
Power Company, worth about $50,000, 
which has stood in the name of one of 
his clerks, and which, Mr. McCall testi- 
fied, he had transferred to his wife, 
altho there is no record of such a trans- 
fer. 

The stock appears to have come to 
him from one Andrew Freedman in 
1908, while Mr. McCall was on the 
bench, and to have been used as secur- 
ity for loans from Freedman. Two 
years after the stock was acquired, the 
company and one associated with it 


went to court in opposition to an order 
from the New York municipal govern- 
ment. The case came before Judge 
McCall. After much delay he discovered 
that he was disqualified by the owner- 
ship of the stock, and after additional 
delay a referee was appointed, before 
whom the case is even now still pend- 
ing. It is alleged that Mr. McCall’s ac- 
tion in the commission has been favor- 
able to the company and allied inter- 
ests. The charges also assert that his 
action has been unjustly favorable to 
other corporations. 

Mr. McCall, a brother of John A. 
McCall, formerly president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, was not 
overlooked in the Hughes investigation 
of the insurance companies. He has 
been a beneficiary of Tammany, whose 
nomination placed him on the bench 
from 1902 to 1912, and in his judicial 
selection of receivers and referees 
Tammany men _ were constantly 
favored. 


The Department of Justice has 
directed the Federal District 
Attorney in Philadelphia to in- 
quire concerning a combination alleged 
to have been formed in violation of law 
a few months ago by manufacturers 
of paper board. In Boston, the District 


Trust 
Cases 


Attorney has been instructed to make 
an investigation concerning a reported 
combination made by the United Drug 
Company and the Riker-Hegeman 
Company, which owns a large number 
of retail stores in several cities. 

In the suit against the Reading Rail- 
road Company and its subsidiaries or 
allies in the coal trade, which was lost 
by the Government by a decision in 
which three Federal District judges 
concurred, the Department of Justice 
has filed an appeal in the Supreme 
Court. 

There is on trial in Philadelphia a 
suit, begun four years ago, in which 
the receiver of the Bluefields Steam- 
ship Company seeks damages in $15,- 
000,000, under the Sherman act, from 
the United Fruit Company, alleging 
that the latter violated the law by 
monopolizing transportation in the 
tropical fruit trade. 


The school teachers in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have lost their 
contest in the courts for the 
reinstatement of six teachers, officers 
of their union, who were removed by 
Superintendent Frederick in obedience 
to orders from the Board of Education, 
because of their prominence and ac- 
tivity in the union movement and in 
the project for affiliation with the Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Court of Appeals 
decided that the Superintendent was 
justified, and this decision has now been 
sustained by the Supreme Court. 
About 350,000 engineers, firemen, 
conductors and trainmen are members 
of the four railway brotherhoods or 
unions which are preparing to make a 
formal demand for an eight-hour day 
with the pay now given for ten hours. 
It is expected that ballots for a ref- 
erendum will be distributed in De- 
cember, and that the demand will be 
made in March next. In Fairmont, 
West Virginia, 25 carriers and clerks 
employed in the post office are on 
strike, as a protest against the dis- 


Labor 
Disputes 
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NEW PRESIDENT FOR FISK UNIVERSITY 


Fayette Avery McKenzie, student of race prob- 
lems, professor of sociology, social worker 
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missal of W. H. Brand, the assistant 
postmaster, and three clerks. The charge 
was that they had improperly given 
assistance to applicants before the Civil 
Service Commission. Dismissal had 
been recommended by the Commission, 
and the action taken was approved by 
the Post Office Department. But pos- 
tal inspectors are now to make an in- 
vestigation. 

In several places strikers were pun- 
ished last week by the courts. In Meri- 
den, Conn., where 4000 employees of 
the International Silver Company have 
been on strike for six weeks, a party 
of strike-breakers was attacked by 
them. There was a riot and many shots 
were fired, but no one was seriously 
wounded. Twelve of the strikers have 
been sent to jail for sixty days. At the 
railroad yards at Long Island City, 
near New York, where 500 car clean- 
ers have been on strike, 18 men and 
10 women were arrested for destruction 
of railroad property. Each man was 
fined $10 and each woman $5. In West 
Virginia four ‘strikers, one of them a 
woman, have been sent to prison for 
six months for contempt of court dur- 
ing the coal strike which took place 
some time ago. 

There have been riots in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, where the street 
railway employees are on strike, and in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where the workmen in 
a factory which has war orders quit 
work some weeks ago. Eight men were 
arrested in Cleveland. The Westing- 
house Company’s striking machinists in 
Pittsburgh are at work again, with 
their wages increased by eighteen per 
cent. 


The three Carranza armies 
Carranza were closing in upon Villa, 
and Villa at the end of last week, but 
he had not been crushed. Leaving Naco 
he went southward, and it was expected 
that his first battle would be with the 
army coming up from Torreon. Obre- 
gon, with 6000 men, was following him 
from Agua Prieta, and his advance 
guard had a skirmish with a part of 
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THE PIERPONT MORGAN OF JAPAN 
Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, who is making a visit to America 


Villa’s army, which now, it is said, is 
composed of not more than 8000 sol- 
diers. There have been many deserters; 
400 who accepted Carranza’s offer of 
money and amnesty, have been carried 
thru United States territory from 
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Chamberlain in the N. Y. Evening Sun 


WILL THEY RESORT TO CONSCRIPTION ? 
MR. JUSTICE HUGHES 


Kirby in the N. Y. World 
A WISE OLD BIRD 
AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Douglas to Eagle Pass, and several 
hundred more are waiting for transpor- 
tation. 

The Yaqui Indians who formerly 
fought. under Villa have recently been 
guilty of many outrages. Joseph W. 
Tays, the son of an American civil en- 
gineer who has a ranch at San Blas, in 
Sinaloa, was captured by them while 
traveling with six companions not far 
from his home, treated with great bru- 
tality and then shot. Four of his asso- 
ciates were put to death at the same 
time. A few days later the Indians 
killed four Americans and one British 
subject at the works of the United 
Sugar Company, in Sinaloa. Thirty- 
three other residents of the same place 
escaped to the coast and were taken 
for safety on board an American gun- 
boat. 

At the capital the Carranza Govern- 
ment is examining the banks and in- 
sisting upon reforms that affect 
saloons. The currency problem is an 
extremely difficult one. To the large 
issues of paper put in circulation by the 
several revolutionary leaders have been 
added a host of counterfeits. Two 
counterfeiters were publicly executed 
last week. Many followers of Zapata 
have surrendered. 
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ARIZONA: The United States 
Supreme Court has annulled 
as unconstitutional the Arizona 
anti-alien labor law enacted 
about a year ago by vote of the 
people of the state under the 
initiative process of legislation. 
The statute required employers 
of more than five persons to 
employ not less than eighty 
per cent qualified electors or 
citizens. 


ARKANSAS: On the theory 
that in every county in Arkan- 
sas there are many people anx- 
ious to undertake a carefully 
planned course of home study, 
the extension division of the 
University of Arkansas, co- 
operating with the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is offering six courses of 
eight lessons each which are to 
appear from week to week in 
at least one newspaper in each 
county and in many more pa- 
ers in some of the counties. 
fore than 100 newspapers will 
publish the lessons. 


CALIFORNIA: Public spirit- 
ed citizens at San Francisco, 
realizing that with the closing 
of the great exposition the peo- 
ple of that city are going to 
find ordinary entertainments 
rather tame, are gravely discuss- 
ing various plans for keeping the 
public interest from  lapsing. 
Since last February the city 
has had almost daily entertain- 
ment lavished upon it, but with 
the passing of the “Dream 
City” and the withdrawal of 
the many celebrities who have 
been its guests, the return to 
former social functions will be, 
it is feared, too abrupt unless 
something is done to “break 
the fall.” The leaders are there- 
fore considering various proj- 
ects for the accomplishment of 
this end, among them being a 
stirring campaign to bring the 
Republican national convention 
to that city. 


COLORADO: The Supreme 
Court of this state has taken 
original jurisdiction in an 
agreed case to determine wheth- 
er the state has a right to en- 
force in the City of Denver 
the state prohibition law which 
is to go into effect the first of 
next year. The state claims 
that, under the constitutional 
amendment and legislative en- 
actment, the manufacture, im- 
portation or sale of liquor in 
Colorado after January 1 will 
be illegal and that the state 
possesses authority to enforce 
these enactments. The city ar- 
gues that it is operating under 
a special charter granted by 
the Legislature giving the city 
the right to control the manu- 
facture, sale or gift of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 


CONNECTICUT: It it said 
that by the end of this year 
Bridgeport will be the world’s 
greatest arms and munitions 
roducer. Orders already placed 
y the entente powers there 
are said to be not less than 
$160,000,000. When the build- 
ings now nearing completion 
are ready they will cover a 
space a mile and a half in 
length and nearly an eighth of 
a mile in width, and will ac- 
commodate 24,000 employees, 
whose monthly wages will ap- 
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proximate $3,250,000. One 
plant consists of a building a 
mile long with thirteen wings, 
six smaller buildings, an im- 
mense power house and six 
acres of underground storage 
vaults. The main building is 
five stories high. With the six 
other buildings the total floor 
space of the plant is about 
eighty acres. The grounds are 
surrounded by a high barbed- 
wire fence, and there is an 
armed “sentry” every twenty- 
five yards. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
It is expected that the floral 
decorations at the wedding of 
President Wilson and Mrs. Galt 
will be the finest ever seen on 
such an occasion in this coun- 
try. The scientific forcing and 
retarding of blooms in _ the 
greenhouses of the Executive 
Mansion have been going on for 
months and many unseasonable 
blossoms will be the result. It 
is rumored that some particu- 
larly rare orchids have been 
nurtured for the occasion, tho 
the orchid house has been kept 
carefully locked for some time 
against curious eyes. 


KANSAS: More than 2500 
wheat growers in southwestern 
Kansas are selling their wheat 
directly to the miller or ship- 
ping it for export thru their 
own central agent located at 
Hutchinson. Approximately 1,- 
000,000 bushels a month can be 
handled thru the elevators of 
the association. Also thru this 
organization they are buying 
their coal, flour and other gen- 
eral necessities. They buy from 
themselves and sell to them- 
selves at regular market prices 
and divide the profits from both 
operations pro rata among the 
members of the association. 


LOUISIANA: At a_ recent 
meeting of representatives of 
civic, social and commercial or- 
ganizations of New Orleans a 
very large majority favored 
proceeding with the work of 
stamping out bubonic plague by 
ratproofing all the buildings of 
the city. It was reported by 
the health service that eighty 
per cent of the property in the 
city had been already rat- 
proofed. The meeting provided 
for extending aid to owners of 
the remaining twenty per cent 
who are unable financially to 
do the work themselves and for 
applying drastic measures to 
those who are able. 


MARYLAND: The big indus- 
trial developments in the Cur- 
tis Bay section are likely to 
cause a spirited railroad war. 
The Baltimore & Ohio road 
at present has a monopoly. The 
United States Asphalt Com- 
pany recently tried to break it 
by declaring its own spur tracks 
to constitute a railroad, but the 
Public Service Commission re- 
fused to accept them as such. 
Now it is said the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Western Mary- 
land railroads will jointly enter 
this territory by means of 
scows designed to carry cars 
from their terminals to the $5,- 
000,000 worth of plants on the 


250-acre development, and 
lively competition in accom- 
modations, if not in rates, is 


anticipated. 


MASSACHUSETTS: _ After- 
noon classes in English for 
immigrant women are being 
conducted as a part of the Bos- 
ton public school system. It is 
an entirely new departure. The 
need of it was found in the fact 
that, while the immigrant child 
is sent to school by law and 
the immigrant man finds it 
necessary to learn the language 
of the country, the immigrant 
woman, being under no such 
ressure, remains at home and 
earns little. As a consequence 
she is outstripped in the mat- 
ter of education by her hus- 
band and children. 


MICHIGAN: The most bit- 
terly contested election ever 
held in this state was that at 
which the voters of Detroit re- 
fused to sanction the purchase 
of the Detroit United Railway 
by the city. The proposition on 
which the vote was taken after 
a long and acrimonious cam- 
paign was that first the people 
should vote to buy the road and 
that then the Wayne County 
(Detroit) Circuit Court should 
fix the price to be paid. This 
was called the “Blank Check” 
plan. The majority against the 
purchase under this plan was 
about 3000, but since a three- 
fifths vote was required to 
carry it, the proposition was 
defeated by more than 8000 


MISSOURI: The thousands of 
motorists crossing Missouri this 
summer and fall on sight-seeing 
tours have aroused the people 
of this state to such enthusiasm 
for good roads as never was 
known here before. Already 
hundreds of miles of excellent 
rock roads have been completed 
and more hundreds of miles are 
provided for. Only a few short 
gaps remain unfinished along 
the Old Trails route from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. It is 
expected that before next sum- 
mer’s travel begins this main 
highway and the other from 
Hannibal to Kansas City will 
be ready for use, if not wholly 
macadamized. The northern 
route is to be known as the 
Blue Book road. It connects 
with the road from Indianapolis 
and with the one from Chicago. 
Also a main road north and 
south thru the state is projected 
as a link in the Jefferson High- 
way. 


MONTANA: Figures just 
given out by the State Board 
of Equalization indicate that 
the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in Montana for purposes 
of taxation is $439,785,918. an 
increase of about $27,000,000 
over that of 1914. The largest 
part of the increase is outside 
the cities. Much of it is due to 
the growth of small towns, but 
farm lands alone have advanced 
in value more rapidly than city 
realty. Contrary to the general 
belief that the livestock indus- 
try of the state had fallen off, 
the valuation is placed at $6,- 
000,000 above last year’s. 


NEBRASKA: According to 
the semi-annual count, cover- 
ing fifteen days in October, the 
Omaha postoffice handles par- 
cels post packages at a lower 
cost than that of any other 
city in the United States. This 
year the October count showed 


that this office handled 72,310 
outgoing and 40,324 incoming 
parcels at an average cost of 
about one-fourth of a cent each. 
Of the incoming packages 27,- 
431 were delivered by regular 
carriers without extra cost; 
2404 by substitutes on foot at 
a cost of 3.1 cents each; 4463 
by automobile at a cost of 1.83 
cents each and 7280 by horse- 
drawn vehicles at a cost of 1.4 
cents each, 


NEW JERSEY: Reports re- 
ceived by the State Depart- 
ment of Health show a greater 
quantity of food in cold stor- 
age in New Jersey this fall 
than at any corresponding 
time in many years. As com- 
pared with last year the excess 
amounts to more than 3,000,- 
000 eggs, nearly the same num- 
ber of pounds of butter and 
cheese, more than _ 1,000,000 
pounds of poultry, more than 
2,000,000 pounds of fresh meat 
and about half that quantity 
of salt meat. The supply of 
fresh fish-shows a falling off of 
more than 1,000,000 pounds 
and that of salt fish nearly 
200,000 pounds. There is also 
a slight decrease in the quan- 
tity of green fruit, but prac- 
tically all other foods are 
stored in larger quantities than 
heretofore. 


OKLAHOMA: The Wichita 
National Forest in Oklahoma, 
which is also a Federal game 
preserve, is now the home of a 
large and rapidly increasing 
number of buffalo, elk and 
antelope, animals which had 
become nearly extinct in this 
country. Since the wardens 
and forest officers began to 
protect these animals not only 
from hunters, but from wolves, 
wildeats and other predatory 
beasts, the several herds have 
improved in numbers and con- 
dition. There are now sixty- 
two buffalo and large num- 
bers of other game animals. In 
driving away the _ predatory 
beasts the Forest Service has 
also promoted the interests of 
local stockmen who graze sev- 
eral thousand head of cattle on 
certain allotted areas within 
the preserve. 


OREGON: The case of a 
Portland grocer, arrested for 
opening his store on Sunday, is 
provoking statewide discussion. 
He fought the case on the 
ground that the Sunday-clos- 
ing law is class legislation in 
that it permits the opening of 
meat markets, but forbids the 
grocer who sells fresh fish and 
other perishable foods; permits 
druggists to sell ice cream, can- 
dies and cigars, while denying 
the same rights to confection- 
ers and tobacconists. He fur- 
ther contended that his store 
supplies many tenement fami- 
lies who have no refrigerating 
facilities and must buy every 
day in order to have fresh, 
wholesome food. District Judge 
Dayton said many of the points 
were well taken, but held him 
technically guilty and fined him 
$5, whereupon the grocer asked 
that the fine be $25 so that he 
might appeal, saying he would 
carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court if nec- 
essary. 

















PARIS WITH A DIFFERENCE 


LEAVES FROM A WAR-TIME NOTE-BOOK 
BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


city is as nearly impossible as 

to “indict a whole people.” 
The task demands too huge a canvas. 
The drawing must be done at the 
same time with too broadly sweep- 
ing strokes and with too much 
meticulous detail. I would paint a 
picture of Paris after fourteen 
months of war. But the thing can- 
not be done. I can only tear out of 
my notebook leaves filled with rough 
notes and random sketches. 


T: draw the portrait of a great 











One can im- 
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time—some good, some not so good, 
some far from good. But there 
is one that ought to overshadow all 
the rest—that Paris is beautiful. It 
is beautiful itself, and it is full of 
beautiful things. Now the beautiful 
things are hidden away in these un- 
certain days, but for the rest 
To stand in the Place du Carrou- 
sel and look up the splendid stretch 
of the Champs Elysées to the culmi- 
nating majesty of the Arc de 
Triomphe is to marvel at the crea- 
tive genius of man and to wonder 
that he has been willing to make so 
many cities of the world common- 
place and consecrated to the dreary 
god of utility. To drive about the 
city in a fiacre—thanks be to the 
war that has taken away so many 
swooping motor taxis and brought 
back so many of their leisurely, cosy 
predecessors—and catch glimpse af- 
ter glimpse of fine vistas framing 
stately churches and dignified pub- 
lic buildings, of splendid parks, of 
worthy monuments, of broad spaces 
and noble avenues, is to record upon 
the tablets of the mind an indelible 
impression—Paris the beautiful. 
This impression the war has done 
nothing to efface; nor can it—un- 
less and until the enemy shall suc- 
ceed in meting out to Paris the 
grievous fate of Rheims. The beauty 
of Paris is unscathed; the charm of 
Paris—ah, that is another thing. 
But here I hesitate. To say that 
Paris has lost its charm is to say 
too much. But it is only by saying 
something like that that I can ex- 
press what I mean. But let us change 
it a little. The beauty of Paris per- 
sists; the charm of Paris is veiled, 
hidden, supprest. For beauty and 
charm, I take it, are two things. A 
statue in cold marble or a body in 
cold flesh may have beauty; only a 
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warm and living woman can have 
the more precious attribute. It was 
not until the kiss of the Prince fell 
upon her lips that the beauty of the 
Princess was infused with charm. 
Paris is not dead—but surely Paris 
sleeps. Where are the gayety, the 
lightness of heart, the sparkle, the 
verve—in a word, the charm, of 














yesteryear? 
It is inevitable 
The — Leaf | that a visit to 
ILL-NATURED Paris after 
COMPARISON London in 
these dun days 
should provoke comparison. The 


temptation is irresistible, but in 
yielding to it I would be absolved 
from the charge of invidiousness. 
The comparison is inevitable, but so 
is the difference. For Paris has heard 
the guns of the enemy clamoring at 
the gates. London, save for the ir- 
ritating but on the whole negligible 
stings of the enemy’s insect swarm, 
is untouched. Paris is the capital of 
a land whose richest acres lie in the 
alien’s grasp. London is the heart of 
a country lying inviolate behind the 
walls of oak now turned to steel. 
England knows war at arm’s length; 
France feels it gnawing at her vitals. 

So London “as usual” is by no 
means an absurdly inaccurate phrase. 
Paris “as usual” can express only a 
pious hope and a grim determina- 
tion. 

Curiously enough, while London 
is full of soldiers, Paris is empty of 
them. London streets swarm with 
them, London restaurants are yel- 
low with khaki, London music halls 
draw half their income, at a snap 
guess, from Tommy—and his of- 
ficers. You sit beside them on the 
busses and in the tube trains, you 
stumble over them on the grass in 
the parks. Half the girls in London 
hang on uniformed arms, half the 
people in your hotel seem to have 
come up from the country to consort 
with soldier sons and brothers and 
husbands and sweethearts on leave. 

But in Paris the soldier is, com- 
paratively speaking, infrequent on 
the boulevards and avenues, in res- 
taurants, theaters, cafés and hotels. 
In the French capital the misty blue 
of the uniform puts accents into the 
picture; in the British capital the 
greeny yellow of the khaki mellows 
the picture’s entire tone. 

The soldiers of Paris are differ- 
ent, too. The boys in khaki look just 
that—boys who have put on khaki 
as a new dress and are not yet quite 


accustomed to it. The men in blue 
wear their blue as tho they had spent 
years instead of weeks in it, as tho 
they had worked and lived and, per- 
haps, suffered in it. Their uniforms 
are worn and faded—and many of 
the faces match the clothes. There 
is just the difference. England has a 
great army in the making; France 
has a great army in being, which 
has toiled and fought, and still goes 
back to toil and fight again. It is the 
masses of the material being molded 
into the new British army that one 
sees in London; in Paris it is bits 
of the splendid French war machine, 
released for a moment from their 
appointed places in the mechanism. 
For France has been forced by 
geographical position and the grim 
shadow over its frontier of a threat- 
ening miltiarism to be a military na- 
tion. England, snug behind the ram- 
parts of the British fleet, could wait 
to create its army when the need 
should arise. 

Another suggestion of the same 
difference. On every bare space in 
London flaunts a gaudy poster, one 
of a hundred different designs, ex- 
horting loyal Englishmen to enlist 
to fight for king and country. In 
Paris here and there hang the torn 
remnants of a single uniform an- 
nouncement tersely declaring that 
general mobilization is ordered for 
midnight on the second of August, 
1914. England called, and still calls 
with ever greater earnestness, for 
volunteers. France merely notified 
men trained and ready that the hour 
had struck. 
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time t4@ te 
fléner—the word is untranslatable, 
but the act of contemplative loiter- 
ing, of philosophic idling, has a uni- 
versal human appeal. The streets of 
Paris are the flénewr’s Promised 
Land. A Barmecide shopping tour— 
but that is tautology, for all shop- 
ping as distinguished from buying 
has the exotic and _ insubstantial 
quality of a Barmecide feast—skirt- 
ing the treasure houses of the Rue 
de la Paix, or among the antique 
shops of the Boulevard St. Germain 
and the Quartier Latin, or thru the 
haunts of tomorrow’s fashions in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, or by the 
print shops of the Rue de Rivoli and 
on the Rive Gauche, provides the 
stuff the fléneur’s dreams are made 
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of. He loves a sentimental journey 
among the embodiments of feminine 
charm that throng the Elysian Fields 
and the Wood of Boulogne on. an 
afternoon of early fall sunshine, 
falling in love at first sight a dozen 
times in an hour and out again as 
promptly at the first sight of the 
next comer. The hour of the appe- 
tizer, that twilight interval between 
the business of the day and the busi- 
ness of the evening, is the flaneur’s 
hour. Then he takes his ease at his 
sidewalk café over a long drawn out 
glass of coffee, a sirop az. vin blanc, 
the insidious essence of wormwood, 
or the incomprehensible sugar and 
water. Then he surveys the passing 
world with a reflective eye and finds 
it good. 

But nous avons changé tout cela. 
Or more accurately, the gods of war 
have changed it all. Paris is too sober 
to fldner, too sombre to fléner in. 
Many of the shops are closed— 
“closed on account of mobilization” 
runs the legend on the shutters. 
Practically all of them lock their 
doors for a couple of hours in the 
middle of the day because of a de- 
pleted staff. It is not good form to 
buy lavishly and to indulge in lux- 
uries. France needs the last sow in 
the toe of the last stocking-bank; 
and when a nation is sternly practis- 
ing self-denial it is no time for the 
individual to spend with a careless 
hand. So one fléners among the 
shops, if one does it at all, shame- 
facedly and a little furtively; and 
one does it almost alone, for French- 
men have no heart for business. 

The restaurants and cafés are de- 
serted. I use the word not carelessly 
and figuratively, but with deliberate 
literalness. It is not so in London; 
but in Paris it is. Not only the smart 
ones—that was to be expected, but 
the simple, every day ones—that is 
almost pathetic. One lunches at Ar- 
menonville, one of the most famous 
of the outdoor resorts in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where Paris on a splendid 
October day should be seen at its 
gayest—and lunches in impressive 
and depressing solitude. One goes to 
Marguery’s for the renowned Sole 
Marguery—the sole is there delect- 
able as ever, but a wilderness of 
empty tables somehow makes it taste 
flat in the mouth. 

Another day finds me strolling at 
the hour of dejeuner in the Boule- 
vard St. Germain. An opportune 
little restaurant—and the little res- 
taurants of Paris have nothing in 
common with those of my own land 
save their size—catches my eye. I 
enter and sit down behind a tiny 
table with an appetizingly clean 
cloth. The soup is good, the omelet 
French—there is no higher term of 


praise—the plat du jour savory, the 
cheese sound and ripe, the fruit a 
little withered perhaps, but not ill- 
flavored, the coffee hot and no more 
embittered with inevitable chicory 
than was—inevitable. I lunched not 
merely passably but well. Tables 
were ready for a score or more—I 
lunched alone. With the cheese an- 
other table was set in the opposite 
corner, and Madame, descended from 
her stool behind the desk, the soli- 
tary waiter, and, I suspect, the cook, 
lunched too. But patrons there were 
none. 

The waiter, as he poured out my 
coffee during an interval of his own 
repast, satisfied my curiosity. Mon- 
sieur was mobilized and at the front. 
He himself was too old to fight—as 
yet. But who knows? Perhaps even 
his time might come. Yes, this was 
a not unusual thing in these days. 
Patrons were few. In other times a 
dozen at the worst, twenty, even 
thirty perhaps, would I find lunch- 
ing here a day like this. But so it 
goes. It is the war. The war takes 
everyone. 

So is it everywhere. The restau- 
rants deserted, the cafés patronless. 
Even the streets seem strange for 
Paris, where the streets ought to be 
alive and gay. There are no men of 
military age—ca va sans dire—for 
Frenchmen all are soldiers now. 
There are no motor busses hurtling 
thru the streets—and Paris without 
these Juggernauts is safer surely, 
but hardly natural. Once out near the 
front I found the reason why. An 
old familiar shape came trundling 
down the road, familiar and yet odd 
in grim war gray with bulging load 
of precious war supplies. Mobiliza- 
tion has taken the busses too. 

The streets by night—a greater 
difference still. The picture that the 
words “Paris by night” call up— 
ca n’existe plus—there is no such a 
thing. In place of brilliancy we find 
a gruesome dusk; in place of pleas- 
ure hunting throngs, hurrying or 
loitering as the purpose suits, a 
sprinkling of passers-by, groping 
their. way toward home or other 
goal. The sidewalk groups of chairs 
and tables outside cafés that make 
in better times the outdoor life of 
Paris a thing to conjure with are 
empty now. None sit and sip and 
chat and watch life flowing by. Those 
that are left go early home to bed. 
After three 
weeks of Lon- 
don, punctuated 
by four pleas- 
ant little visits 
from earthquake-dropping Zeppelins, 
and other three weeks of Paris with 
tranquil nights and no sign of hostile 
visitors, one finds oneself wondering. 
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Why the difference? Paris is only 
half as far from the enemy’s lines 
as London. It offers as fair a mark. 
Why no bombs for months and 
months? Gradually one gets a glim- 
mering of a possible explanation. 

Each afternoon between four and 
six a little spectacle is staged that 
never fails to fascinate. If I am in 
my hotel room a giant humming 
comes dropping down the central 
court on which my windows look. 
It sounds like nothing but a monster 
vacuum cleaner hard at work. It 
never fails to draw me to the street. 
There overhead a monster bird wings 
its way across the sky. Slowly, per- 
haps a little wearily, it flies, from 
east of north to west of south. It 
comes from out that quarter where 
the fighting is. Then comes another 
from the opposite compass point. No 
weariness to this one’s flight; it 
shoots along like cloth-yard shaft 
from good yew bow. They meet and 
pass and vanish, each to its appointed 
goal. 

It is the changing of the guard. 
Each hour of the day—and night as 
well, as you shall see—four faithful 
birds like these mount guard above 
the city, and sail and dart and skim 
about, and watch and watch and 
watch. If need arise they can do 
more than watch, for to swift wings 
they add sharp beaks and ruthless 
claws. 

It is my last night in Paris, a 
“wonderful clear night of stars.” 
Loitering across the Place de la Con- 
corde to my hotel, my head is in the 
air. It always fascinates when in a 
distant land to con the stars and find . 
all there the old familiar ones of 
home. Jupiter, an incandescent globe. 
commands the sky. But what’s that 
other star just there that glows as 
bright ashe? The planets do not shine 
in pairs like that. And look! This one 
has moved, is gliding steadily across 
the sky. Right overhead it goes from 
east to west. Once past the zenith it 
begins to shrink, and dwindles slow- 
ly to a point of light that presently 
snuffs out. But soon the point of 
light is there again, growing and 
growing till this second planet rivals 
Jupiter again. Then once more it 
shrinks and vanishes off in the east. 

Again it is the changing of the 
guard. Our lawless planet waning 
and waxing and waning again is but 
a biplane watching with sleepless eye 
above the sleeping city. No hostile 
aircraft minded to drop its bombs 
on helpless folk but shall run a 
gantlet perilous. Come it by day or 
come by night, the guard is there, 
waiting and watching and ready 
armed to fight. One reads of London 
raids, “our aeroplanes went up.” In 
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Paris, if the raid should ever come, 
“our” aeroplanes are up. 

Among those 
many reasons 
for coming to 
Paris what 
more compell- 
ing one than to see the fashions. It 
is only in Paris that one finds le 
dernier cri, the style not of yester- 
day nor even of today, but of tomor- 
row and the day after. As I write, 
I find in a morning journal a com- 
plaint from manufacturers in Swit- 
zerland that they are in perplexity 
about modes, “because Paris, which 
used to give the lead in regard to 
innovations, does not do so now.” It 
is a sad predicament for the rest of 
the world. It cannot be fashionable, 
for there is no one to set the fash- 
ion. Paris has laid aside for a sterner 
task its time-honored leadership in 
the gentle art of dressing as every- 
body else does now in order to dress 
as nobody else did last year. 

So it would seem. But Paris is 
incorrigible. The habit of le dernier 
eri is ineradicable. 

It shows itself in many little ways. 
For instance, it is the new fashion 
—an inflexible code—not to linger 
at dinner in a public place after half 
past ten. (Besides the lights go out.) 
There is no longer any evening 
dress; for men the morning suit for 
dining out and for the theater, for 
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women the tailor made in somber 
tones. 

These be new fashions, but there 
is one more striking than all—and 
more popular. It is a simple style, 
not depending for its effect upon 
exaggerated lines or startling color 
schemes. One sees it everywhere. 
One cannot pass a dozen women on 
the street that one of them does not 
affect this newest mode. It is a versa- 
tile style, adaptable for morning 
wear, the home, the street, recep- 
tions, luncheons, dinner, for work, 
for leisure, for every kind of life— 
save one, I think. One does not play 
in it, for if one wears it one is dis- 
inclined to play at all. 

It’s chic, this style; what mode 
Parisienne is not? It has that grace 
of line, that artistry of cut, all that 
I-know-not-what that proves. the 
French modiste an artist, not an 
artizan. All classes wear it, from the 
gracious femme du monde, costumed 
by Paquin, to the pert midinette, 
whose dress is but the product of 
her nimble fingers and the midnight 
oil. It is worn by young and old; but 
more, it seems, by young than old— 
a startling, saddening thing. In 
fabric and design it is a varied style, 
only in color is it uniform. There 
persists a dreadful monotone. For it 
is black, all black, unvaried, un- 
relieved. 

It is the widow’s costume. On 


every street, in every shop, one al- 
most thinks in every home, the 
widows of the men of France who 
give their lives that France may live 
wear the glorious dread regalia of 
their sacrifice. 





Thus my rough 
notes on Paris. 
But what of 
France? With 
what spirit do 
the people of the pleasant land face 
the future and the task that still is 
theirs? , 

For the answer to such a question 
one cannot give chapter and verse. 
One does not find the whole answer 
anywhere—one finds its elements 
everywhere. It is in the air like the 
tone of a vibrant autumn day. It 
thrills the nerves like a charged 
electric atmosphere. 

It is sad to see France so changed, 
But France is not sad. France suf- 
fers but its spirit does not quail. 
France bleeds but its courage mounts 
only the higher. 

France has but one mind, exprest 
in the word of the Apostle, “This one 
thing I do.” France is stoical under 
its affliction, united in its unflinch- 
ing purpose, aroused, unfaltering, 
determined. Whatever may be the 
outcome, France will endure to the 
end. 

Paris 


The Last Leaf 
AND WHAT 











THE INVASION OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


HOW THE BRITISH ARE FIGHTING THEIR WAY UP TO BAGDAD 


War attention was concentrated 

upon central Europe, for it was 
thought that whatever took place 
elsewhere would have no influence 
upon the final issue of the struggle. 
But now it seems likely that the 
deadlock in France may remain un- 
broken and the war and its terms of 
settlement be decided by what is done 
in the Balkans, Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific. When the final history comes 
to be written it is quite conceivable 
that more consideration will be given 
to the anabasis of the eleven thou- 
sand British who fought their way 
up from the sea to Bagdad than to 
the fruitless fighting of the millions 
in France and Flanders. 

There is another reason why the 
outside world has paid little attention 
to the campaign in Mesopotamia, and 
that is because little has been heard 
of it. No war correspondents infest 
this field; no English newspapers are 
published there, if we except the 
Basra Times, which the British sol- 
diers get up at intervals of leisure. 


| N the earlier months of the Great 


The official organ of the British Gov- 
ernment, the London Gazette, does 
not mention it because it is not under 
the direction of the War Office but 
of the Indian Office. The Mesopota- 
mian expedition is sent out, as tho it 
were a mere raid into Afghanistan, 
by the Government of India, and, 
strictly speaking, Lord Hardinge in- 
stead of Lord Kitchener‘directs it. 

On November 6, 1914, the day 
after England declared war on Tur- 
key, the expedition embarked at Bom- 
bay. On November 14 it was steaming 
up the Shatt-el-Arab. Now, a year 
from the time when they started, 
they are close to Bagdad, 400 miles 
from the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While the Turk has kept his front 
door barricaded the British and Rus- 
sians have entered at the back. 
Should the Germans succeed in forc- 
ing their way thru the Balkans to 
Constantinople they will find the 
hated English already in possession 
of the territory which they have long 
coveted. 

Once before the English fore- 


stalled them in this same region. For 
the Germans attempted the peaceful 
penetration of Asiatic Turkey before 
they resorted to arms. Thirty years 
ago they looked forward to the time 
when the Elbe River should be joined 
to the Persian Gulf by double bands 
of steel and the station master in 
Hamburg might call out in the Amer- 
ican fashion, “All aboard for Berlin, 
Vienna, Belgrade, Constantinople, 
Bagdad, Koweit, and all points east!” 
Quite obviously the German Bagdad- 
bahn was designed as the overland 
route to India, and this the English 
could never endure. 

The Germans began the railroad in 
1888 at the Sea of Marmora, and in 
1899 they got from the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment a concession for its continu- 
ance to Koweit on the Persian Gulf. 
But when the German Consul Gen- 
eral of Constantinople went to Ko- 
weit to arrange the terminal facili- 
ties on the Gulf he found: that the 
British had got ahead of him. The 
Sheik of Koweit, tho nominally a vas- 
sal of the Sultan, had been induced 
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THE NEW BATTLEFIELD OF THE GREAT WAR 


Asia Minor seems likely to be the scene of the next great conflict. The British forces proceeding up the Tigris and Euphrates from the Persian 
Gulf have almost reached Bagdad. The Russians are coming down from thernorth. An army of Turks under German officers, preparing in Con- 
stantinople, will advance along the line of the German “Bagdad railroad” which is said to have been carried last summer 150 miles beyond Aleppo 


to make a secret treaty by which he 
came under the “special protection” 
of Great Britain and agreed not to 
cede any land without the knowledge 
and consent of the British. 

Now a railroad that started at 
Constantinople and ended somewhere 
in the desert was obviously not a pay- 
ing proposition. So when the Ger- 
mans found the outlet at the Persian 
Gulf closed to them they tried for a 
more northern route leading thru 
Persia. But here again they were 
outwitted by British diplomacy. In 
1907 Great Britain suddenly struck 
hands with her ancient foe, and Per- 
sia was virtually partitioned between 
the two powers, Russia taking the 
northern and Great Britain the 
southern part as their respective 
spheres of influence. The Persian 
people rose and established a consti- 
tutional government. They appealed 
to America for help and an energetic 
young financier, Morgan Shuster, 
was sent to reorganize their finances. 
What happened to him may be read 
in his book The Strangling of Persia. 
He made the mistake of thinking 
that the Russian and British Govern- 
ments meant what they said when 
they pledged themselves to respect 
the integrity and independence of 
Persia, and because of his naive 
faith in this “scrap of paper” he was 
forced to leave. In the present war 
neither Russia, Great Britain nor 
Turkey has paid any attention to 
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the neutrality of Persia. Turkish 
troops have ravaged the province of 
Azerbaijan, Russian troops have oc- 
cupied the northern provinces since 
1909. British troops entered the 
southern provinces in 1911. The Per- 
sian and Arabian towns on the Gulf 
are in British possession. 

But we must in fairness admit that 
the partition of Persia would not be 
a bad thing on the whole, altho we 
may deplore the manner of it and re- 
gret that the Persians were not given 
a chance to work out their own sal- 
vation. Persia could not be left for- 
ever in ruin and disorder, and it was 
merely a question which of the great 


‘ powers should undertake its develop- 


ment. The southern part, under Brit- 
ish rule, will doubtless prosper as 
Egypt has, and even Russia may im- 
prove conditions in the northern part 
as has been done in Turkestan. 

A hundred and fifty miles north of 
the Persian Gulf are the oil fields 
near the ancient Persian city, which, 
by a curious coincidence, bears the 
name of Shuster. A pipe line con- 
ducts the precious fluid to tide- 
water at the head of the Gulf. A few 
months before the outbreak of the 
war the British Government bought 
a controlling interest in the company 
in order to secure fuel oil for the 
navy. Winston Churchill of the Ad- 
miralty had difficulty in getting 
the appropriation thru Parliament 
because he could not at the time give 


any satisfactory reason why the 
Government should invest in such an 
unattractive proposition when it 
oil cheaper. Those who opposed the 
purchase in Parliament are now 
doubtless wishing the Government 
had shown the same foresight in 
other matters. It was calculated that 
this field would supply a million 
tons of fuel oil a year for the navy. 

To guard this pipe line was the 
first essential and the British expe- 
dition was landed November a year 
ago at its outlet on the Persian side 
of the Shatt-el-Arab. Thence troops 
were sent into the interior of Persia 
to occupy the oil region about Shus- 
ter and others were conveyed up the 
river to the Turkish town of Basra 
(Busreh), which surrendered. 

But in the spring the British were 
attacked here by a force of some 
10,000 Turks and as many Arabs. A 
three days’ battle ensued, in which 
the British were victorious against 
the overwhelming odds, tho at a sac- 
rifice of 700 men. 

Then they proceeded up the river 
and by the last of May had taken 
Kurna, which lies at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
Here the expedition divided. One 
party went up the Euphrates and by 
the end of July had taken Nasirjehe 
after prolonged conflict, The other 
proceeded up the Tigris, and on Sep- 
tember 27 found the Turks under 
Nur-ed-din Pasha occupying a 
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strongly fortified position extending 
some miles on each side of the river 
below Kut-el-Amara. The British at- 
tacked by air, water and land. Aero- 
planes dropped bombs on the enemy’s 
boats and bridges. Armored automo- 
biles charged their cavalry. Big guns 
two miles away rained shells on 
their entrenchments. Gunboats 
fought their way up the river. The 
Turks were routed and fled toward 
Bagdad, a hundred miles further up 
the Tigris River. The British are in 
pursuit and expected soon to reach 
that city. The Russians advancing 
into Mesopotamia from the Caucasus 
are only 300 miles to the north at 
Van and Urmia, so it is quite possi- 
ble that the British and Russians 
may meet in eastern Turkey, and 
then the Turks will be cut off from 
all help from the Persians. 


The victory of Kut-el-Amara gives 
the British possession of what was 
once the richest region of the world, 
the site, perhaps, of its oldest civili- 
zation. We can all of us understand 
the feeling of the old woman who 
told her pastor of the delight she de- 
rived from hearing “that blessed 
word Mesopotamia,” for the land is 
filled with religious, literary and his- 
torical associations. Between these 
great rivers ancient legend placed 
the paradise of primal sinlessness. 
Near Nasirjehe, where General Sir 
John Nixon defeated the Turks, was 
Ur of the Chaldees, the home of 
Abraham. A further advance of this 
force up the Euphrates will bring 
them to Babylon, “the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ ex- 
cellency.” The two British forces will 


join at Bagdad, the beloved of all 
readers of Arabian Nights. Near by 
are the sacred shrines of both the 
Mohammedan sects, so the posses- 
sion of Bagdad by the British will 
have a powerful effect upon the 
whole Moslem world. 

This desert could again .be made to 
blossom as the rose if it had good 
government. It is not a change of cli- 
‘mate but the neglect of the irrigation 
ditches which has brought it to ruin. 
The Hindia barrage which Sir W. 
Willcocks was constructing before 
the war would bring once more the 
water to the land and restore its for- 
mer prosperity. In the year 1913 the 
German imports into this region rose 
from two to ten million dollars. The 
dates exported in that year brought 
in more than $2,500,000. It is a rich 
prize and well worth the fighting for. 
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around the grandstand. Some of these evils are 
bringing such determined protests, from those who 
think that the larger interests of higher education are in 
danger, that our colleges must do more than trifle with 
the problems of grandstand athletics. 

The first unhappy condition is that grandstand ath- 
letics are for the select few. Those in greatest need of 
the development to be gained from out-of-door sports 
are of smallest interest to coaches, Those who need 
athletics least are put under severe pressure to take ath- 
letics in excess. The larger the grandstand the greater 
the pressure. The larger the gate receipts the greater 
the temptation to professionalize sport. The higher the 
specialization of the few who are trained to win the big 
games the less the incentives for all the rest to play 
games. 

It has long been the contention, and the argument is 
still heard in many colleges, that intercollegiate games 
are necessary to maintain interest in athletics. The 
assertion is not only inconsistent with the well-known 
traits of adolescent youth, when unspoiled by the busi- 
ness aims of intercollegiate athletics, but the assertion 
is also contradicted by decades of experience. Our col- 
leges have had unbounded opportunities to show what 
the present system can do for all students, and have made 
the demonstration chiefly by exhibiting them on the 
grandstands. Reports from one hundred and fifty col- 
leges justify the conclusion that at least sixty times as 
much money is spent by these colleges on each intercol- 
legiate player as is spent on each other male student in 
the interests of intramural games. 

It is true that much has been done at a few schools, 
among which Andover is notable, and at a few colleges, 
among which Cornell is notable, to get all of the students 
onto the playgrounds; but these efforts have been delib- 
erate attempts to offset the influence of the prevailing 
system. Such success as a few institutions have at- 
tained has been in spite of the controlling features of 
intercollegiate athletics: and their success is exceptional, 
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A LL the chief evils of intercollegiate athletics center 











as I have observed by visiting nearly all of the colleges 
in the United States that have attained prominence 
thru the sporting pages. 

On the other hand, the experience of Reed College, in 
the four years since it was founded, seems to indicate 
that a college which has no intercollegiate athletics, and 
commits itself absolutely and enthusiastically to the pol- | 
icy of out-of-door games in moderation for all students, 
for the sake of good sport and good health, will have all 
of its students frequently on the fields instead of on the 
grandstands. Sport may yield its business values, but 
never its educational values, to those who merely watch 
the games and talk interminably about them, 

To such an extent has grandstand athletics taken pos- 
session of the public mind that many people who hear of 
the opposition of Reed College to intercollegiate athletics 7 
conclude that the college has no athletics. They seem 
puzzled when they are told that the policy was adopted, 
before there were any students, or alumni, or teachers, 
partly in the interests of athletics. They are surprized 






to hear that in a typical October week above ninety per J 


cent of the men of the college, including the faculty, re- 
corded their participation in out-of-door games. And, if 
they visited the campus, they would be surprized to see 
athletic fields without fences or grandstands. 

Faculty and students at Reed College have no conflict 
of interest in athletics. In various sports, the faculty 
has a team and each class has a team. The faculty play- 
ers were recently rated third in basketball, second in 
handball, second in baseball, and first in tennis. Fat- | 
ulty and students engage in the game with equal inter- 
est, upon the same terms, under the same rules, and i 
the same spirit. Some people have called this remark- 
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able. There is only one remarkable thing about it, 
namely, that all are engaged in athletics for education. 
Where the aims of professional athletics, as dictated by 
the grandstand, are rated at their true value, no conflict 
is likely to occur between the interests of students and 
of faculty. 

Bad as are the physical, financial and moral extrava- 
gances of intercollegiate athletics, as at present conduct- 
ed by most institutions, it sometimes seems as tho 
the arch crime were the death blow to the pure joy of the 
game, struck by the frantic desire to win. At the first 
meeting this fall of the candidates for the football team 
of the University of California, the coach said, in effect: 
Football is business, not fun; let no man join this squad 
unless he means business, Any coach can truthfully say 
as much. It is serious business for him and it is his 
business to make it just as serious for all his men. 

It cannot be otherwise as long as the whole. system is 
organized on a business basis. To win, to take in money, 
to get advertised—these appear to be the three aims of 


1 professionals, whether in the ring, on the race track, or 


on the diamond. And these are precisely the dominant 
aims of intercollegiate athletics. They are, in a large 
measure, antagonistic to educational aims—the physical 
development of everybody, spontaneous and care-free 
play, and moderate recreation as a preparation for some- 
thing more important than games. These larger possi- 
bilities of all out-of-door sports can be attained for all 
college students only by cultivating a spirit antagonistic 
to the spirit of grandstand athletics. 

Cut in the stone front of the Hubbard Grandstand at 
Bowdoin College are the noble words of the donor: “Fair 


p!.y, and may the best man win.” When that ideal has 





become as durably impressed upon the minds of our col- 


lege communities, including our grandstand extension 
auxiliaries, there will be an end of some of the evils. But 
not the end of all evils. Not until we see clearly the 
relative importance of various aims of sport, shall we be 
able to say, “May the best man win,” and add, “It mat- 
ters little who wins.” 

In a profoundly philosophical address on “The Limit 
of Sport,”! Dr. Guglielmo Ferrero analyzes the insta- 
bility of modern life which now finds expression in the 
excesses of intercollegiate athletics. “Nothing is more 
difficult for our civilization,” he says, “than to impose a 
limit on anything. Its impetus carries it too far in 
everything. It is almost a law of its constitution. 

This epoch which misuses everything, misuses and will 
misuse sport. It will make it—it has already begun to 
make it—one more of the elements of excitement, of com- 
petition, and of exhaustion, already alas! only too numer- 
ous. No illusions are possible on this score. It might be 
said that sport is one of the things of which our epoch 
will probably make the greatest misuse. History justifies 
us in this fear, for it proves to us that even those civil- 
izations, like the Greek and Roman, which succeeded in 
limiting themselves in everything else, misused games.” 

Intercollegiate athletics will brook no rival. All other 
student activities must subordinate themselves to this 
ruling passion. The idea that it does not matter much 
about what an activity is, if it is not athletic, seems to 
have found expression on the door of one of the offices of 
the administration building of the University of Michi- 
gan. The sign reads simply, “Non-Athletic Committee.” 
Again and again, the greatest opportunities the country 
affords for enlightenment in the fine arts, in music, in 
literature, in politics and in religion have been brushed 


- aside by students bent upon attending a rally or a game. 


One of the most difficult and most important of the prob- 
lems before our country today is that of quickening intel- 
lectual enthusiasm among those who resort to our so- 





“Ancient Rome and Modern America,” Guglielmo Ferrero, Putnam, 
$40. 
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called higher institutions of learn- 
ing. One of the chief difficulties is 
the present all-absorbing devotion to 
intercollegiate games. 

Efforts have been numerous of 
late to prove that intercollegiate 
athletics do not seriously interfere 
with scholarship by comparing the 
grades of men who play on the teams 
with the grades of other students. 
Such comparisons are of little use. 
So far as they show anything con- 
cerning the effect of intercollegiate 
athletics upon the intellectual life of 
the college, they tend to show that 
those who sit on the grandstands 
suffer as much as those who struggle 
on the fields. Anyone who, from the 
conversation of students or from 
their own publications, has sought a 
measure of their common interests 
knows that the scholarship of the 
entire institution, not merely of the 


athletes, suffers from the public pas- 
sion for winning games. Scores of 
professors in many colleges have told 
me that it is all but useless to try 
to arouse any enthusiasm for study 
during the football season, yet this 
is the very time of the college year 
when, without intercollegiate ath- 
letics, we might reasonably expect 
the greatest intellectual activity. 
Even the women’s colleges do not 
escape the interference of the “big” 
football games. 

So far have we gone in our will- 
ingness to sacrifice studies for big 
games that the faculty of one great 
state university announces this fall 
that any student who wants to attend 
the “big” game may have a week’s 
vacation for the purpose. This is the 
logical outcome of the present sys- 
tem. If the college work of a given 
week is of no great importance to a 


few chosen athletes, it is presumably 
of no great importance to other stu- 
dents. If scholarship standards are 
to be lowered for experts in athletics, 
they may as well be lowered for 
everybody else. And that is what 
happens in scores of colleges, tho 
few college professors venture to 
brave the unpopularity that comes 
from saying so. The question is not 
whether the standards of one col- 
lege are lower than those of-another, 
or whether the standards of inter- 
collegiate athletes are lower than 
those of other students, or whether 
the standards of a given college are 
lower than formerly. The question is 
whether the standards of college 
education for the whole country are 
not lower than they would be with- 
out the interference of our grand- 
stand system of athletics. 
Portland, Oregon 


IF | HAD MY LIFE TO LIVE OVER 


BY MARION HARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “WHERE GHOSTS WALK,” “MARION HARLAND’S 


COOK BOOK,” 


OULD I begin anew the study 

of the awful problem we call 

Human Life, and bring to the 
task experience gained by failures 
innumerable and _ grievous, what 
would be my schedule for a “working 
plan?” 

There does not live a rational crea- 
ture who has passed the noon-mark 
and is nearing the evening twilight, 
who has not put the question to him- 
self a hundred times, often with 
groanings that cannot be uttered. 


Could I forget errors and the dis- . 


asters entailed by them, or recall 
these as danger-signals, what should 
I set myself humbly and hopefully 
to earn and to practise? The answer 
was not formulated in my mind un- 
til I had passed my fortieth year. 
My confidence in the wisdom of the 
hypothesis then accepted by reason 
has never wavered. Even the partial 
adaptation of it to my daily living 
has encouraged me to tabulate it in 
response to the question set down at 
the head of this article. 

If I could—as I have longed in 
vain all my life to do!—‘“rub out and 
begin again,” I would bend every 
energy of mind and will to the busi- 
ness of living one day at a time. 

Believing, as I do, devoutly, that 
the Father inspires His children as 
truly today as when the world was 
new, I reckoned as a direct message 
to my spirit that in the “quiet hour” 
of an early morning in that All-so- 
Long-Ago, a single line upon the page 


of my open Bible flashed up at me 
as if I had never read it until then: 
“Give us this day our daily Bread.” 

Why the repetition of the diurnal 
feature of one clause of the match- 
less compend of mortal want and 
aspiration? Why not “Give us our 
daily bread” Or—‘“Give us this day 
our bread?” Assured from the first 
that the wording was neither tauto- 
logical nor meaningless, I followed 
to a definite conclusion the clue put 
into my hand: 

All of Time present and to come 
that I have a right to call my own is 
Just One Day. 

In the mere utterance the phrase 
is trite to absurdity. In essence it 
condenses into one celestial drop the 
wisdom of the eternities. 

If, since that moment of enlighten- 
ment, I have faced life and duty 
more courageously than ever before, 
I ascribe it to the lesson set for me 
then in those seven words. If I could 
go back to the beginning of my con- 
scious existence as a rational immor- 
tal being, I would obey, literally and 
prayerfully, the injunctions—‘Work 
while the day lasts,” and “Be not 
anxious for the morrow!” If it be 
true—and in the light of the inspired 
Word who can doubt it?—that— 
Like mist from glass, 

God wipes the stains of Life’s old bat- 
tle-fields 
From every morning that He brings to 


pass— 
all of my yesterdays are “back- 


numbers” with which I have nothing 


“THE DISTRACTIONS OF MARTHA” 


to do. Except as they have helped 
mold character and thought, they are 
practically as if they had not been. 
I should take up the New Day, the 
Father’s latest gift to me, with clean 
hands and a trustful heart. He who 
boasted, “I have all the time there 
is!” exprest what I should know 
and feel. “ ‘Here and Now’ comprize 
it all!” I should say exultingly, and 
address myself at once to the task 
of getting all that I can—God help- 
ing me—out of the rich, beautiful 
Unique committed to me. 

From the beginning of Time until 
now there has never been another 
just like it, and there will never be 
an exact copy of it. Every hour 
should flower into Opportunity, and 
each duty should be performed with 
vigor and zeal, not hampered by de- 
pressing memories or disheartening 
forebodings. Action and Energy 
would be synonyms. There would be 
no need of conserving forces against 
a day of possible demand upon them; 
no borrowing trouble at usurious in- 
terest. An eminent divine of the last 
century, in preaching from the text, 
“As your days, so shall your strength 
be,” likened the day’s burden to a 
stick of wood. 

“The Master’s word is pledged for 
strength to carry each day’s stick,” 
he declared. “We read nowhere that 
he engages to give grace for fag- 
gots. If you will persist in adding 
yesterday’s or tomorrow’s burden to 
the load, you must bear it yourself.” 
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In that new life of mine I should 
allot to every “stick” the time and 
care honestly due to it, apportion- 
ing aright the relative importance of 
each. There would be no crowding or 
hustling. 

Have we ever considered calmly 
how much of life’s stir and fret and 
friction. is consequent upon the de- 
sire to get decks‘cleared for what 
the morrow will bring to do or to 
bear? Pythagoras enjoins upon his 
disciples the duty of reviewing at 
night what they have done or failed 
to do during the day. I suspect that 
he meant that one day and suggested 
no balance-sheet of dead-and-gone 
yesterdays. He was a humane phil- 
osopher and too wise an economist 
to jumble old accounts with new or 
to forecast the probable expendi- 
tures of the next day or week. 

Notable housewives tell us that 
they save not a little by paying cash 
for daily purchases because there is 
no risk of being charged for what 
they have not bought,.or of blunders 
on the part of bookkeepers which 
make them pay twice over for the 
same item. My second trial of life 
would be conducted upon a strictly 
cash basis thruout. One thing at a 
time, and that well done, and the 


Read by 


next hour swept clean for its share 
of ‘care, labor, responsibility and en- 
joyment would be a fixed rule. Of en- 
joyment there would be a royal al- 
lotment for every one of the twenty- 
four hours. 

Longfellow “was in the Spirit” 
when he thrust from him the haunt- 
ing “Tomorrow”: 

The invisible guest 
Who whispers, “Remember Barmecide, 

And _ to be happy with the 

rest: 

And I make answer, “I am satisfied! 
I know not, ask not what is best, 
GOD hath already said what shall 

betide!” 
This is not fatalism, but the sublim- 
ity of faith. Volumes of homiletics 
could not establish the eternal verity 
more firmly. It is a divine Q. E. D. 
No sane man would presume to med- 
dle with God’s decree. 

In my second pupilage I should ac- 
quire this lore quickly and well. 
Commencement - Day would follow 
fast upon matriculation. That—with 
all the weight of evidence at hand 
which I have briefly indicated here 
—I have not assimilated the truth 
in my present existence, betokens 
crass stupidity. Seers in all ages 
have proclaimed it, whether men 
would hear or whether they would 


FEDERATION 
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forbear. A score of years before the 
illumination of which I have spoken 
was vouchsafed to me, I stored away 
in my memory a morsel of leaven 
which should have leavened the 
whole lump: 

“God gives some blessings to us in 
groups, like the purple clusters of 
the vine. Of the Elixir of Life He 
grants but one drop at a time, tak- 
ing away one before bestowing an- 
other. No man ever had more than 
one minute he could justly claim as 
his very own. The centenarian has 
never owned two days at once.” 

Were the Great Lesson mastered 
and reduced to practise, I cannot see 
why I should not remain forever 
young. “Without haste, without 
rest,” because never harried by bod- 
ings of what the next day might 
bring forth to tax my nervous forces, 
the diurnal tale of toil and pleasure 
would involve no wear and.tear of 
physical and mental energies. 

And when the evening of my one 
Day and of a Life made up of such 
days—each “round and perfect as a 
star”—drew near, I should “both lay 
me down and sleep,” to awake in the 
dawn of the first Tomorrow I had 
ever known. 

New York City 


the author before the American Academy and 


National Institute of Arts and Letters, Boston, November 19, 1915. 


Over there—they know the singeing and blinding of 


sorrow. 


_ dear 


Touch of the living that shall be the dead tomorrow: 


Here—what know we here? 


Over there they feel the heart-rage, the sick hating 
Of bitter blood-lust: the imminent storm of steel, 
Burden and pang of a terror never-abating: 


Here—what do we feel? 


There, where they snuff the reek of a burning censer 
Borne by the stark-mad emperors—their pain, 
Tinged with a hallowed pride, takes on the intenser 


Soul of a world insane. 


One word—one only—will be ours in awaking: 


Nevermore! Nevermore let us build for merely our 
Over there they know the young dead: they know the own 


rision 


Peace is not ours alone for the making or breaking, 
Peace is the world’s alone. 


For the battle-gage is feud-lust or federation. 
The ultimate beast is enthroned, and man is its thrall; 
And beast or man shall survive as nation with nation 
Fights—not for one, but all. 


A dream ?—yes, the dream that once was a planet’s de- 


Now blazons a planet’s prayer: the cry to be free 


Of a world unconceived in wo of a Dante’s vision, 
Or Christ’s on the blasted tree. 


We, who still spared to reason, here where the thunder 


And surge of the madness dwindle to murmurs and 


cease, 


We who, apart, stand dazed by the demons of plunder— 


How shall we conjure Peace? 


by another 


For our deeds are the henchmen of dreams. Since only 


Dream can the dreamer be vanquished, let ours create 


The beautiful order of brother united with brother: 
Victorious dreaming is fate— 


Peace—did we call her, the gluttonous mother who 


suckled 


Her monster child, till it waxed to this Minotaur? 
Peace—did we crown her, the secret harlot who truckled 


To breed from the loins of War? 


America—dreamer of dreams! Be destiny’s leader, 
Militant first for mankind, for so your own soul, 
Blended of all, for all shall be interceder 


And guide to the world’s goal. 











SOUTH AMERICA 
JAMAICA AND CUBA 


CALIFORNIA 





LITILE TRAVERS 


SOME MID-WINTER VACATION TOURS, WIDELY VARYING IN TIME AND EXPENSE, ARRANGED BY BERTHA RUFFNER. 
THEY SUGGEST SEVEN OF THE PLEASANTEST WAYS TO ESCAPE THE CHILL, GREY NORTHERN CLIMATE. WHETHER 
YOU CHOOSE TO SAIL TO SOUTH AMERICA AND SPEND A MONTH OR MORE TRAVELING THRU THE CITIES WHERE 
MODERN SKYSCRAPERS JOSTLE THE QUAINT OLD SPANISH BUILDINGS, TO WANDER LEISURELY AMONG THE SUNNY 
GARDENS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, OR MERELY TO RUN DOWN TO PINEHURST FOR A WEEK OF GOLF, YOU WILL 
FIND HERE A CAREFULLY PLANNED ITINERARY, WITH ALL THE NECESSARY DETAILS OF ROUTE AND PRICE. 


ASHEVILLE, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 
THE BAHAMAS AND FLORIDA 


GRAND CANYON AND SAN DIEGO 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


AND ATLANTIC CITY 








THE BAHAMAS AND FLORIDA 
Time—Three to Four Weeks 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK Thurs- 
day at noon by steamer. 

Fourth Day. Arrive NASSAU—Sunday. 
Hotels from $2.50 up, American plan. 
The Bahamas (British Islands) are his- 
torically interesting as the landing place 
of Columbus in the new world. The cli- 
mate is equable and many days can be 

nt in sailing about the islands with 

eir unbroken forests and miles of won- 
derful shore. In Nassau—fishing, golf, 
tennis, polo are among the many amuse- 
ments. The surf bathing is perfect and 
time must be given to this sport. Also 
visit the Sea Gardens. Large glass-bot- 
tomed boats go there each afternoon. The 
gorgeously colored fish, the marine plants, 
sponges and coral form pictures well worth 

e visit. 

Sivth Day. Leave NASSAU in the even- 
ing by steamer. 

Seventh Day. Arrive MIAMI in the 
morning. Hotels from $2 a day up, Ameri- 
can plan. A wide awake town and one of the 
most popular on the coast. Its 300 miles 
of smooth hard boulevard, its perfect win- 
ter climate and such attractions as golf, 
tennis, fishing and boating make the days 
pass pleasantly and all too quickly. The 
chief pastime is fishing and one can take 
his choice of variety and size, as it is 
simply a matter of location. Take time to 
drive to Cocoanut Grove over an excellent 
road bordered by beautiful homes with fine 
grounds. Also take some of the boat trips 
to the beaches and up the Miami River 
to the Everglades. 


Eighth Day. Leave MIAMI in the af- 
ternoon. Arrive PALM BEACH in about 
three hours. Hotels $2.50 to $6 a day up, 
American plan. This is unquestionably the 
most famous of the winter resorts of the 
state. Its location between the Ocean and 
the Lake and its wealth of tropical plants, 
trees and shrubs give it a charm found 
nowhere else. Prominent members. of 
American and European society have been 
entertained here. Golf, tennis, boating and 
fishing all may be enjoyed here. Motor- 
boat racing events take place frequently 
during the winter. On the ocean side is a 
fine beach for surf bathing. The automo- 
bile, bicycle and roller chair paths thru 
the jungle afford pleasant trips. 


Tenth Day. Leave PALM BEACH in 
the morning. Arrive ROCKLEDGE about 
noon. Hotels from $2.50 a day up, Ameri- 
can plan. One of the first resorts estab- 
lished in the state. It derives its name from 
the rock-bound shores of the Indian River, 
on which it is located. The place is sur- 
rounded by beautiful orange groves, the 
fishing is excellent and the water life very 
popular. There is a golf course and there 
are tennis courts and fine scenic drives. 
Excursions may be taken to Merritt Is- 
land and Banana River. 


Twelfth Day. Leave ROCKLEDGE in 
the early afternoon. Arrive DAYTONA 
in about three hours. Hotels from $1.50 
to $5 a day up, American plan. Situated 
on the Halifax River, this town, built in a 
forest of oaks, palmettos and magnolias, 
is one of the prettiest spots in Florida. At- 
tractions are boating on the river, hunting, 
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many miles of beautiful drives and a 
bustling attractive town. Seabreeze, lo- 
cated on the ocean beach across the river 
from Daytona. Many of its hotels are di- 
rectly on the famous Ormond-Daytona 
Beach. Here one may indulge in sea bath- 
ing, golf, fishing and duck hunting. The 
motorist will find good roads running to 
many nearby resorts. 


Fourteenth Day. Leave DAYTONA in 
the afternoon. Arrive ORMOND in about 
fifteen minutes. Hotels $3 to $5 a day up, 
American plan. Boarding houses $2-$3 a 
day, American plan. Ormond Village is on 
the west bank of the Halifax River, while 
the resort is across the bridge running back 
to the ocean. It is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in the state and its hotels 
have a home-like atmosphere, greater, prob- 
ably, than anywhere else. Fine drives, 
automobile and bicycle trails are found 
here. Golf is one of the leading attractions. 
The trip up the beautiful winding Tomoka 
River must not be omitted. Sailing and 
fishing, as well as tennis, may be indulged 
in, 

Sixteenth Day. Leave ORMOND in the 
late afternoon. Arrive ST. AUGUSTINE 
in about two hours and a half. This an- 
cient city, the oldest in the United States, 
has a wealth of historic interest. The nar- 
row streets, old buildings, the Slave Mar- 
ket, the old gates and many other points 
will keep you busy for several days. There 
are two golf courses. 

Nineteenth Day. Leave ST. AUGUS- 
TINE at noon. 


Twentieth Day. Arrive NEW YORK 
next evening. If desired, another week may 
be spent in a trip thru the central portion 
of the state, leaving Jacksonville by steamer 
down the St. John’s River to Palatka and 
then taking the daylight trip thru the Okla- 
waha River to Silver Springs. ““A Roman- 
tic Trip thru a Semi-tropical Fairyland.” 
From there one may go on to St. Peters- 
burg, Tampa and back by rail to Jackson- 
ville, stopping en route at Florence Villa 
in the midst of orange groves and beauti- 
ful lakes; Deland, the University town, 
and Magnolia Springs on the banks of the 
St. John’s River. Hotels at all points from 
$3 a day up, American plan. Cost of this 
side trip is about $20. 

Fare from New York back to New 

York (steamer to Nassau and Mi- 

ami and all rail from there to 

OC ae $92.20 


Fare from New York back to New 
York (steamer to Nassau and Mi- 
ami, rail to Jacksonville and 
steamer to New York)......ee. $90.95 


JAMAICA AND CUBA 
Time—One Month 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK any 
Wednesday by steamer. 


Fifth Day. Arrive KINGSTON Monday. 
Hotels $2.50 to $5 a day up, American 
plan. This is an attractive city and is the 
capital of the Island. The streets are 
broad and white, with large shade trees. 
Four or five days spent here will afford 
time to visit the various points of interest, 
among them Constant Spring, Hope Gar- 
dens, Spanish Town, the British Barracks 
at New Castle and Castle Gardens. The 


roads are excellent, running in every di- 
rection. 

Ninth Day. Leave KINGSTON in the 
morning. Arrive PORT ANTONIO in the 
evening. Hotels $2.50 to $5 a day up, 
American plan. This interesting city has 
two harbors, for it is located on a high 
point of land extending into the Bay and 
dividing it. A restful spot where days may 
be spent taking beautiful drives over won- 
derful roads. Do not fail to take the “Raft- 
ing Trip’ down the Rio Grande for ten 
miles on a raft made of bamboo. You may 
indulge in golf, tennis, in boating and 
fishing. 

Thirteenth Day. Leave PORT AN- 
TONIO in the evening by steamer. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive SANTIAGO 
(Cuba) in the morning. Hotels $1.50 a 
day up, European plan. Santiago, called 
“Dreamy city of the Indies,” is built on a 
range of hills. Spend a couple of days here 
driving to the various points of interest, 
many of them recalling the Spanish war. 
Old Spanish houses gaily colored abound, 
also old churches. The magnificent moun- 
tains which surround the city, as well as 
the harbor, which is truly hidden from 
sight, are within easy reach of the city. 

Seventeenth Day. Leave SANTIAGO in 
the morning. 

Eighteenth Day. Arrive HAVANA the 
next morning. Hotels $2 up, European 
plan, $5 up, American plan. Full of his- 
toric interest and charm, this city is one 
of the most fascinating in America. It is 
a bit of the old world brought into the 
new. The streets are narrow, the shops 
delightful and the old churches and public 
buildings most interesting. Visit the ceme- 
teries because they differ from those in 
the United States. Go by trolley to Mari- 
ana, Camp Columbia and other various 
suburbs. Between the hours of five and 
six drive thru the Prado and out along 
the Malecon (sea wall), with picturesque 
Morro Castle opposite. Three times a week 
the famous Municipal Band gives concerts 
there. Spend one day in Matanzas driving 
about the city and also while there visit 
the celebrated Caves of Bellamar. Leave 
the city Monday, Wednesday or Friday 
evening for a trip to the Isle of Pines. 
Its unequaled climate, its fine automobile 
roads, magnificent scenery and wonderful 
bathing beaches attract many travelers. 
Cost of side trip good for ten days from 
Havana back: to Havana is $12. 

Twenty-seventh Day. Leave HAVANA 
about noon by steamer. 

Thirtieth Day. Arrive NEW YORK in 
the afternoon. 

Fare from New York back to New 

York (steamer to Kingston, rail to 

Port Antonio, steamer to Santiago, 

rail to Havana, steamer to New 

DONEe Uiksecceaservecss  eeeeKeus $108 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Time—Two to Three Weeks 
First Day. Leave NEW YORK at mid- 
day by steamer. : 
Third day. Arrive CHARLESTON third 
morning. Hotels from $1.50 day up, Euro- 
pean plan, to $3 a day up, American plan. 
A very old, historic and interesting city. 
Among the attractions are—Magnolia 
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Cemetery, Isle of Palms with its fine 
beaches and the famous Magnolia Gar- 
dens. You will want to wander about the 
city and visit the old churches, the Pow- 
der Magazine, the Slave Market, the old 
Charleston Market, the hall of which is 
now used as a Confederate Museum. Visit 
also the world-famed East Battery Prom- 


| rey 
enade, where you will get a view of the \ \*\\\ ‘Ss 
harbor with Forts Sumter and Moultrie’ ' Ou Nor ‘Gj O, 
standing guard. >. SS 


Sizth Day. Leave CHARLESTON in 


= py Fhe dng ‘Hotels =a 0// —it is great to spend the winter where golfing is good 
Saale apes $0 toy aor ax eat iy ying ech sane ey geen 2 
can plan. This is one of the poosier re- \ ; cy tains far away. It is great to bathe in the ocean in 
sof iis seton owing to tn eaien | | 248! 34] January—to enjoy all your usual summer pastimes 
om > = Ag Saad om It a With the lid on the Mediterranean, Southem California has 
fashioned, lazy, charming town, delight- become, more than ever, the Winter Playground of the 


fully unprogressive. Spend the day in tak- world— . ° . . 
een ge wage Foe Pie Baw Bey there is no question of that. The only question is 


points of interest. Visit the tea gardens or how to get there, and 
play golf or tennis. If your taste runs to 
hunting you will find here a fine hunting | INIO 

preserve, containing 1800 acres’ well | 4 


stocked with deer, quail and other game. 


sn Zighth Day. Leave SUMMERVILLE fi ieee S ALT L AKE ROUTE 


Arrive AUGUSTA in the early after- 
noon. Hotels $2.50 to $5 a day up, Amer- 
ican plan. This city was settled in 1735, 


is Wisdom’s answer. 


and like all Southern towns has much of > This (see es winter way to Southern California—tra- 
historic interest for the traveler. The cli- Cae verses i i 

mate is dry and bracing and Summerville | 2° pong toad expanses where snow blockades are impossible. 
Heights is famous as a winter resort. The yy : Particular trains for particular people” —Los Angeles Lim- S 
lover of golf will find here two eighteen Ya ited and Pacihc Limi df Chi d sal 7 
hole courses among the finest in the South. ye cic Limited trom Chicago every day, straight 


od 


Horseback riding is popular here as well to Los Angeles, the Gateway to our American Riviera. 
as hunting. Take one day for a trip to 
Aiken, eighteen miles away, reached by 


Ask for Set No. 41 of descriptive booklets. Address 
trolley. It is a quaint town with wide 


streets. Its groves of tall pines add to its ; ‘ AWS GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 
charm. Ys ' “7 Chicago, Ill, 

Tenth Day. Leave AUGUSTA about , . Ne 
noon. 


Arrive COLUMBIA in about three 
hours for connection. 

Leave COLUMBIA an hour later. 

Arrive CAMDEN in one hour. Hotels $4 
a day up, American plan. Boarding houses 
$2 a day up, American plan. An ideal re- 
sort because of its wonderful climate. The 
air is dry, soft and balmy. Time here can 
be well spent in visiting the many places 
of historical interest. The roads which run 
through miles of pine forests afford fine 
riding or driving. There are good tennis 
courts and splendid golf links and the 
hunting is good. 

Twelfth Day. Leave CAMDEN in the 
morning. Arrive PINEHURST in three 
hours. Hotels $2.50 to $5 a day up, Amer- 
ican re. An interesting colony consist- 
ing of four hotels and about fifty cottages 
located in the longleaf pine belt, which 
makes climatic conditions perfect. It is 
one of the leading health and pleasure re- 
sorts of the Middle South. Golf is the chief 
attraction. Tennis, too, is popular and 
many tournaments are held. Hunting and 
driving are among the amusements. 

Fourteenth Day. Leave PINEHURST 
in the morning. Arrive OLD POINT 
COMFORT in the evening. Hotels $2.50 
to $5 a day, American plan. The many at- 
tractions here make time pass all too 
quickly. Fortress Monroe, the great ship- 
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yards at Newport News, Hampton Insti- 
tute and the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton 
are all worth a visit. At the large hotel 
you will find a bathing establishment 
where you may have some of the famous 
European cures. 

Sirteenth Day. Leave OLD POINT 
COMFORT in the afternoon for Norfolk. 
Leave NORFOLK in the evening by 
steamer. Arrive NEW YORK the next 
day in the afternoon. Or, leave OLD 
POINT COMFORT in the evening by 
rail. Arrive NEW YORK the next morning. 
Fare from New York back to New 

ee i eer rrr $44.09 
Fare from New York back to New 

York, returning by steamer......$43.85 














Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy - Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Fuil line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


F. W. DEVOE & C. 1. RAYNOLDS C0. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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=| pleasure, health or business; 


and foreign. 


everywhere. 
York, and Hotel Stewart, 
may be made. 
Independent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
the best hotels, large and small; 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, 


the best 
tours domestic 


where personal inquiry 
The 
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| GheGLEN SPRINGS 


4 Mineral Springs “‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
: | tv equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 
THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad 
fesbein, » bes about five ion as strong. T RADIUM 


direction of physicians. 


THE BATHS : 


AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER liter’ OF WA 


any other American $pring known. 


_ country or Europe. 


kept Golf Course. 


For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, 
> Neuralgia, Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive Sytem and Liv er, Heart and Circulatory System, 
Kidney Diseases, and Disorders of the Nervous in this 


Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exercise. 
Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. 


: Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The treatment methods, 
Treatments are given under the 


ON A ye RINE “SPRING NO. 2 


TER, or —— three times as much as 


ystem, we offer advantages unsu: 


Well- 
Music, Dancing. 

















SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL SANITARIUM 


open all the year. All approved methods, 
ighest gradeservice. H. E. BARIGHT, M. D. 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
JAPAN, A! 


CUNARD LINE,24StateSt..N-Y 





PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Now open. 


Apert A. Le Roy, Prop. 








Pocono Manor 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 





HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Mich. 


of business on Grand Circus Park. 

Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 

00 OC ve “900 300" 

o0OC* i a: | 4.00 “ = 


Center 


io 6" CC 3.000 5.00" = 4.50 * 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 

















OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 


* BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 











Golf + Tennis - Boating - Bathing - Cycling 
S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 
Twin screws, 10,518 tons displacement. 


marine signals; wireless telegraph. 
trip 39 hours 20 minutes. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


Sub- 
Record 


For full information apply to 


Quebec S.S. Company, 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 

















NEW YORK TO ASHEVILLE 


Returning via Richmond, Washington 
and Atlantic City. 
Time Two Weeks 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
afternoon. 


Second Day. Arrive ASHEVILLE the 
next afternoon. Hotels from $2 to $6 per 
day, American plan. An all-the-year resort 
situated on a commanding site surrounded 
by mountains. It has an elevation of over 
two thousand feet, which insures a dry 
and bracing atmosphere. Miles of good 
hard, smooth roads make motoring a de- 
light. Golf, tennis, may be had as well as 
hunting. The principal drives are to the 
summit of Sunset Mountain and over the 
magnificent Vanderbilt estate. 

Fifth Day. Leave ASHEVILLE in the 
evening. 

Sicth Day. Arrive RICHMOND the 
next morning. Hotels $1 and up, Euro- 
pean plan. A couple of days can be well 
spent here, for the city is full of historic 
interest. Homes of noted people, interest- 
ing monuments can all be seen in driving 
about the city. Hollywood Cemetery con- 
tains the graves of a number of well known 
men. 


Eighth Day. Leave RICHMOND in the 
morning. Arrive WASHINGTON at noon. 
Hotels from $1.50 a day up, European 
plan. If time is limited, take one of the 
automobile tours to the principal public 
buildings in the city. They have person- 
ally conducted tours with a competent 
guide, and ample time is given to visit the 
buildings and see all that is interesting 
and instructive. Visit Mt. Vernon, going 
either via steamer or trolley. The National 
Cemetery at Arlington, the quaint old 
town of Alexandria, Ft. Myers, all are in- 
teresting. 

Tenth Day. Leave WASHINGTON in 
the morning. Arrive PHILADELPHIA 
at noon. Spend just a couple of hours here 
(waiting for connection); this will give 
you time to visit Independence Hall, which 
every American is interested in seeing. 

Leave PHILADELPHIA in the after- 
noon. Arrive ATLANTIC CITY in one 
hour and a half. Hotels from $2.50 a day 
up, American plan. This is one of the most 
interesting cities in America as well as 
one of the greatest health and pleasure 
resorts. Its miles of magnificent hotels 
fronting on the ocean and its boardwalk 
extending for eight miles along the ocean 
give it a distinction unequalled among 
American watering places. The ocean 
piers, of which there are six, contribute 
to the pleasure of the tourists by their 
concerts and other forms of amusements. 


Fourteenth Day. Leave ATLANTIC 
CITY in the afternoon. Arrive NEW 
YORE in about three hours. 


Fare from New York back to New 
WE Nécoccaweretsseccenoneens $38.85 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Time—About Three Months. 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK at noon 
HA steamer (Wednesday), “United Fruit 
sine.’ 


Fifth Day. Arrive KINGSTON in the 
morning. Several hours are spent here, 
giving you time to visit the city, public 
buildings and attractive shops. Leave 
Kingston in the afternoon by steamer. 


Seventh Day. Arrive COLON second 
day. Hotels $3 to $5 a day, American 
plan. A typical Central American city 
with an ideal climate. A couple of days 
may be spent here very pleasantly. Visit 
the Columbus Monument, the Avenue of 
Palms, the hospital with its fine grounds, 
and the beach with its magnificent hotel 
and large swimming pool. 


Ninth Day. Leave COLON in the morn- 
ing. Arrive PANAMA in two hours. Ho- 
tels from $3 to $5 a day, American plan. 
This is the most interesting city on the 
Isthmus. It has a cosmopolitan population 
and history going back four centuries. 
Quaint houses, narrow streets and old 
ruins mingled with houses of modern con- 
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struction and well paved streets. Three 
days spent here will pass quickly; there 
are many delightful drives to be taken, 
among them—to Old Panama—over the 
slope of Ancon Hill, which will give you 
a fine view of the route of the Canal, and 
to Ancon Hospital on Ancon Hill, with its 
extended views and beautiful grounds. Do 
not omit the cathedrals and old churches. 
Walk along the old sea wall and fortress. 
Visit the market place, the Chinese shops 
and the Panama hat stores. 


Twelfth Day. Leave PANAMA Monday 
by steamer. 

Fifteenth Day. Arrive PAITA the third 
day. A stop of a few hours is made here. 
It is the first port in South America 
where opportunity is given to land. Shore 
boats take passengers who wish to visit 
the town; charge is 40 cents per passen- 
ger. It is one of the most northerly ports 
in Peru and third in importance. Here are 
manufactured the Panama hats. Vendors 
visit the ship, hats being their chief com- 
modity. The Piura Railway runs _ from 
here four times a week inland to its ter- 
minus, Piura, the first town established in 
the country by the Spaniards. Fairly good 
accommodations may be had if you desire 
to spend any time here. 

Sirteenth Day. A short stop is made 
at Eten and Pacasmayo, where time is 
given for a visit on shore (shore boats are 
in waiting), if desired. This district is de- 
voted chiefly to the cultivation of rice. 

Seventeenth Day. A short stop is made 
at Salaverry, the port of Trujillo. Nearby 
are the ruins of the Inca town Chanchan, 
which are worth a visit. 

Eighteenth Day. Arrive CALLAO, 
Peru. A few hours may be well spent in 
this busy town, the chief port of Peru. Its 
history dates back to the era of the Span- 
ish Conquest, and you will find here many 
interesting old buildings. Leave CALLAO 
by electric cars, and in thirty-five minutes 

Arrive LIMA, Peru. Hotels $4 a day 
up, American plan. It is an inland city 
about eight miles from the coast, the capi- 
tal of Peru, and one of the most attractive 
cities of South America. It is known by 
various titles, the most popular being the 
“City of Kings.” It was founded about 
400 years ago. It stands 500 feet above sea 
level and is sheltered by lofty mountains. 
It has a delightful climate, though no rain 
falls. Here you may visit the churches 
and convents, the renowned cathedral 
founded by Pizarro’in 1535, where his re- 
mains now rest: the old Hall of Inquisi- 
tion and the University of San Marcos. 
Electric cars will take you to the fashion- 
able suburbs, The quaint blend of the old 
and the new in this city is a constant 
source of delight. It is famous for its bull 
fights and gay social life. 

T wenty- third Day. Leave LIMA and 
arrive CALLAO in thirty-five minutes. 
Leave CALLAO by steamer. 

Twenty-sirth Day. Arrive MOLLENDO 
in the morning. 
where a few hours are spent before leav- 
ing for the interior. 

Leave MOLLENDO at noon. Arrive 
AREQUIPA, Peru, in the evening. Hotels 
Central and’ Royal, $3 to $5 a day up, 
American plan. Here we find an attrac- 
tive city in a sunny climate. It is set in 
the midst of a valley, which owing to irri- 
gation, is green and fertile, forming a 
sharp contrast to the arid desert through 
which the train passes. It stands at the 
foot of the great mountain Fl Misti. 
crowned with snow. Near by is located 
Harvard Observatory. One day spent here 
will pass all too quickly, visiting notable 
churches and buildings and parks as well 
as the observatory. 

Twenty-eighth Day. Leave AREQUIPA 
in the morning. Arrive JULIACA, Peru, 
in the evening. Hotels $3 a day up. Amer- 
ican plan. A stop over night is made here. 

Twenty-ninth Day. Leave JULIACA 
the next day. Arrive CUZCO, Peru. Hotel 
Central, $3 to $5 a day, American plan. 

Thirtieth Day. The old Capitol of the 
Inca Empire is a city. in itself, full of in- 
terest, presenting well preserved land- 
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CARE-FREE 
CRUISES rt TROPICS 


Best and most varied ever offered 


By United Fruit Co. s “Great White Fleet,’* with 
personalescortincluding Jamaica Panama Canal, Central 
America, and northern South America Leave January 
February. March, Inclusive Fares 


SOUTH AMERICA Ci2n4, "2s ge tase, tear 


e Novel, fas- 
cinating. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Chicago Los Anaeles. 
an Francisco, Montreal, Toro 


Send for program desired. 


Boston. 

















HISTORY TEACHERS 


How to Use The Independent 
in the Teaching of History 


is the name of a new pamphlet just received 
off the press. It was written by Harold Fraser 


Biddle, M.A., Head of the Department of 
History, Plainfield High School, Plainfield 
New Jersey. 
Send for this pamphlet. It is free and 
your sending for it will not obligate you. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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daes not wait to be sent. 


blazed. 


“brown badge of well-being.” 


450 FOURTH AVE. 














THE BROWN BADGE 
OF WELL-BEING 


“Big” business executives, harried and strained to the point 
of mental and physical exhaustion, are sent each winter by their 
physicians to NASSAU-BAHAMAS. 


But the truly “big” man 


He knows that the way to success 
lies along the path perfect mental and physical well-being have 


In Nassau you see him basking in the sunshine from his veranda chair; 
“‘exploring”’ the island by carriage and motor; bathing, sailing, fishing, golf- 
ing, out-of-doors always, and acquiring in a hundred delightful ways, the 


Your copy of ““NASSAU-BAHAMAS” 


will be mailed upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 


NEW YORK 

















\ — ~ 
Good-Bye to Care 


The trip South is a vacation in itself—a rest- 
ful, invigorating voyage brimful of sunshine, 
gay deck activities and interesting friendships 
when you travel by the Mallory Line. 


Large express steamers from New 
York direct to 





Key West, Tampa, Mobile, 


Galveston 
affording excellent service and con- 
nections for 


Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, 
Havana, Miami, etc. 
as well as other cities and resorts 

of the South and Southwest. 
Commodious social halls, large airy 
staterooms with either beds or berths. 
Cuisine embraces the best of both 
southern and northern markets. 
Meals, passage and berth are in- 
cluded in one low fare. 

Write for information and interest- 
ing travel literature. 


2. 
Clyde-Mallory Lines 
Pier 36, North River New York 
District Passenger Offices : 
Boston, 192 Washington St. Philadelphia, 701 Chestnut St. 
New York, 290 Broadway 
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ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and 
WOOD MANTELS 





Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th St., New York City 











marks of three distinct epochs. The Pre- 
Inca of great antiquity, the Inca of the 
Eleventh century, and the Colonial of the 
Spanish conquest in the Sixteenth cen- 
tury. Visit here the “Temple of the Sun” 
—the great fortress of Sacsahuaman on a 
hill overlooking the city—the cathedral 
built on the walls of an Inca royal palace 
and the convents of San Francisco and 
Merced. 


Thirty-first Day. Leave CUZCO in the 
morning, passing through ever changing 
scenery and quaintly attired Indians who 
crowd around the train to sell their wares. 
Arrive SICUANI, Peru, in the evening. 
Spend the night here. 


Thirty-second Day. Leave SICUANT in 
the morning. Arrive JULIACA in the af- 
ternoon. Hotel Ratti $3 a day up, Ameri- 
ean plan. This is a night stop only, but as 
the town is prosperous it will interest. 


Thirty-third Day. Leave JULIACA, 
Peru, in the morning by rail. Arrive PUNO 
in a few hours, where steamer is taken to 
Guaqui, at the southern end of Lake 
Titicaca, the highest navigated water in 
the world. You will pass many islands 
with extensive ruins of Inca origin and 
view many mountain peaks, some over 
20,000 feet high. 


Thirty-fourth Day, Arrive GUAQUI, 
Bolivia, in the morning and make connec- 
tion by rail. Arrive LA PAZ, Bolivia, in 
the afternoon. Gran Hotel Guibert $3 to 
$5, American plan. This is the most ele- 
vated capital city in the world. It lies in 
a natural basin 1500 feet deep, yet at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet. Visit the 
Plaza, the cathedral, the market. The 
bright colored garments worn by the In- 
dians make the market especially inter- 
esting and the quaint streets with the 
walls of the houses painted in hues of 
many colors add to the attraction. Spend 
an afternoon driving down the valley and 
visit the Indian town of Tiahuanaco with 
its extensive ruins. 


Thirty-eighth Day. Leave LA PAZ in 
the morning by rail. 


Fortieth Day. Arrive ANTOFAGASTA, 
Chile, in the afternoon. Hotel Gran $3 to 
$5 a day, American plan. This is the port 
for one of the most important mining dis- 
tricts of South America. Connection is 
made here for the trip to Valparaiso. 
Leave ANTOFAGASTA by steamer. 

Forty-first Day. Arrive COQUIMBO, 
Chile; a short stop is made here and shore 
boats as at other ports are waiting to 
take you to shore if you desire (cost from 
40 cents to a dollar). This port has a fine 
harbor and is in the midst of a mining as 
well as an agricultural district. 


Forty-second Day. Arrive VALPA- 
RAISO, Chile. Hotels $3 to $5 a day, 
American plan. Several days may be 


spent profitably at this chief seaport of 
Chile. It is an old city, the houses are 
built upon the barren hills, but they have 
much social life and its suburbs abound in 
charming villas. The principal point of in- 
terest outside the city is Vifia del Mar 
with its fine villas and race track. 


Forty-fifth Day. Leave VALPARAISO 
and in about four hours arrive SANTT- 
AGO, Chile. Hotels $3 a day up, American 
plan. This is the Capital of Chile, and is 
a mixture of Paris and Madrid. Drive to 
Santa Lucia Hill, which overlooks the 
city and gives you an excellent view of it; 
also to Alameda. 


Forty-eighth Day. Leave VALPARAI- 
SO in the evening and after two days’ 
travel across the Andes through most wild 
and wonderful scenery, 


Fiftieth Day. Arrive BUENOS AIRES, 
Argentina. Hotels $5 a day up, American 
plan. The Capital of Argentina is the 
largest Spanish-speaking city in the world 
and the fourth largest city in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Although founded in 1535 
it is a “live.” up to date city, modern in 
appearance. Here you will find many hand- 
some public buildings, well laid out 
drives through their parks, and their “Rot- 
ten Row” with magnificent equipages and 
fashionably dressed Argentines. 
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254 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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SHANGHAI 
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PEKING 
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HIS lamp is made offan old 

bronze candlestick; shade of 
antique gauze which will appeal 
to the most fastidious taste, and 
the true art lover. 














For Christmas—A Peace Calendar 


A practical desk-memoranda calendar of 744 pages. 366 quota- 
tions against war by some illustrious Manor Woman. Promotethe 
Cause of Peace. Postpaid $1.00. J. Mullowney, Paxtang, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED by an English gentlewom- 
an. Experienced managing housekeeper. Under- 
stands care of children. Will take entire charge 
of small household. City references. Address B. 
C. D., care The Independent, New York. 





Extra Select Florida Fruit 
Direct From Grove To You 


Buying oranges and grapefruit direct from _re- 
sponsible growers with large groves to select 
from insures the very potest quality and arrival 
in prime condition. No groves in Florida have 

a finer reputation than those 

of the Carneys, These grow 

early varieties only—Carney- 

arson Brown oranges and 

Carney grapefruit. 

Three dozen extra select 
oranges, or one dozen superfine grapefruit, or 
assorted package oranges, grapefruit and tanger- 
ines, pampeid to any address east of Colorado, 
for $1.50 


Booklet with each orc'sr or sent free. 


The Carney Investment Co. 
50524 Citizens Bank Building, Tampa, Florida 








tels $3 a day up, American plan. A charm- 
ing city ,the Capital of Uruguay, where you 
will find handsome plazas, modern build- 
ings and plenty of money. 

Fifty-sizth Day. Leave MONTEVIDEO 
by steamer. 


Fifty-ninth Day. Arrive SANTOS, 
Brazil, and after a short time leave by 
train and arrive SAO PAULO. Hotel 
Sportsman $3 up, American plan. San- 
tos, the first port touched in Brazil, is 
the coffee port of the world. Sao Paulo, 
“Santos upon the Hill,” is built at an ele- 
vation of 2000 feet and is the home of the 
coffee kings who have built palatial resi- 
dences. Their public buildings are fine and 
the Museum at Ypiranga is well worth a 
visit. 

Sirty-first Day. Leave SAO PAULO by 
rail, and passing through fine scenery and 
tropical forests, arrive RIO JANEIRO in 
the evening. Hotels $4 a day up, American 
plan. This is one of the three cities of the 
world whose situation places them far 
ahead of any others in the world. It is on 
a magnificent bay surrounded by moun- 
tains. The drives through the suburbs are 
a delight. A week spent here will pass all 
too quickly, there is so much to see and 
do. After visiting the points of interest in 
the city you must take a trip to Corco- 
vado, a noted peak overlooking the harbor, 
giving you a magnificent view. Go by ferry 
and rail to Petropolis, high up among the 
mountains, a beautiful and fashionable 
city where the foreign legations are lo- 
cated. 

Sirty-ninth Day. 
NEIRO by steamer. 

Seventy-second Day. Arrive BAHIA. 
Only a short stop is made here, but time 
is given for sightseeing. It is a curiously 
built city, consisting of an upper and 
lower town. From the former a fine view 
can be obtained. 

Seventy-ninth day. Call at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, one of the prettiest towns 
in the West Indies. 


Leave RIO DE JA- 


Eightieth Day. A stop is made at 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, an_ attractive 
island, the first English colony in the 


West Indies. 
Eighty-sicth Day. Arrive NEW YORK. 


Fare from New York back to New 
York . . about $575.00 


(This does not include meals on the 
United Fruit steamers nor Pullmans and 
meals on the railroads.) 


CALIFORNIA 


First Day. Leave NEW YORE in the 
afternoon. 
Second Day. Arrive CHICAGO the next 
afternoon. Leave Chicago in the evening. 
Sivth Day. Arrive SAN FRANCISCO 
in the evening. Hotels $1.50 a day up, 
European plan. Sight-seeing cars or autos 
will take you about the city and give you 
a good idea of it. Conductors describe the 
points of interest, which take in the busi- 
ness as well as the residential sections, the 
Golden Gate Park, the Beach, Cliff House 
and the Presidio. One day must be given 
to Mt. Tamalpais and Muir Woods. The 
former will give you wonderful views of 
mountain ranges, as well as of the bay 
and the city. In the Muir Woods you will 
see many big trees. Spend one day trolley- 
ing to Berkeley visiting the University of 
California and the Greek Theatre there, 
then going over to Oakland with its at- 
tractive parks and suburbs. Take one day 
for the frip by steamer around the bay, 
one of the most beautiful in the world. 


Tenth Day. Leave SAN FRANCISCO 
in the morning. Arrive DEL MONTE in 
about two hours. Hotel $4 a day up, 
American plan. Spend the afternoon in 
wandering about the grounds, which con- 
sist of 125 acres in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Take the seventeen-mile drive thru 
the woods and along the ocean, passing 
many attractive ancient cypress trees. 
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Releases the tension on the internal ligaments 
and causes the internal organs tu resu ne their 


comfort to the wearer. 
children. 

Write for descriptive folder or send §2 for 
the helt on money-back guarautee. 
ing, send sormaéd measure of your waist. 


The Weil Health Belt Co., x.0 issven, com. 
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light, but durable support for the abdomen 
which greatly relieves the strain on the abdom- 
inal muscles. Recommende:| for obesity, lum- 
bago, co: stipation, spinal deformities, floating 
kidney and all weaknesses in the abdominal 
region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 
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The NEWEST and MOST COM- 
nada narrative of Our Saviour's 
ife. 
ten with all the lucid description, 
all the beautiful simplicity which 
Dr. Hurlbut's long life of reverent 
study and religious authorship make 
possible. 
tion. Every chapter can be perfectly 
understood, even by children. 
valuable aid to parents, teachers and 
\\f ministers, It is difficult to conceive 
|:| of a more appropriate gift for young 
ij} people. 


Illustrated by Wm. Hole, R. S. A., R. E. 


Besides the glowing story in written word, this 
gteat book contains 200 vivid illustrations. H| 
Many are actual photographs. 
page drawings by William Hole, R. S. A. 
sixteen of which are in colors. All have been | 
carefully selected for uniformity and in them- 
selves graphically tell the Gospel Story. 

This wonderful book, with its 500 pages of | 
large, clear type, 200 pictures, handsome cloth 
binding, embellished cover and chronological | 
| and topical index, 


Just fill in the coupon, mail to us, and we will 
AT ONCE send the book, all charges prepaid. 
If it pleases you, send us on/y $7.50. (The best 
written, best illustrated book ever published at | 
the price.) If it does not please you, return it, 
, \\ at our expense, in 5 days, 
‘ | coupon at once. “* 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


: a ra “WINSTON co. 

Philadelphia oie wit 1006 Arch Street 
Publishers of 600 Styles, a Ta Philadelphia 

" I of Bibles and 3,000_,-“ Please send me, all charges 

Standard Pl prepaid, Hurlbut’s “* Story of 

Books Ps Jesus.”’ I will remit $1.50, or return 


HURLBUT’S 


Story of Jesus 


A masterpiece! 
Fresh from 
the pen 
of the beloved 
Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D. D., 


500,000 homes. 
Written to 

fascinate both 

® children and adults 

—and it does! 


Published Just In Time 
For Christmas Giving 









A truly inspired book, writ- 


Every page is an inspira- 


A 


Eighty are full- J,\ 
~8.8., 


Sent Free for Examination 
We Pay Postage | 





Fillin andmail  J-* 


v7 THE 
JOHN C. 


a the book in 5 days at your expense. 
i Name. 
Address — 
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ONDERFUL as is its rec- 

ord of triumphs, MAZDA 
Service strives toward even high- 
er accomplishment in_ electric 
lighting. 

For the mission of MAZDA 
Service is to develop not merely 
a better lamp, but the best il- 
luminant that mankind can de- 
vise. For this, a corps of scien- 
tific pioneers in our Research 
Laboratories at Schenectady 
delves unceasingly into the hid- 
den ways of science—exploring 
the whole world for new mate- 
rials, new methods, new thoughts 
and supplying the results of this 


Brightening the Lives 


of your 


Children’s Children 


search to the makers ofp MAZDA 
lamps so that they may bring 
the perfect light always a little 
closer. 

For this, too, thro’ all the 
years to come, MAZDA Ser- 
vice will go on and on, ever 
seeking to improve the lamps of 
tomorrow as it has improved the 
lamps of yesterday. And thus as 
the mark MAZDA etched on a 
lamp means to you the best lamp 
of today, so to your children’s 
children, MAZDA will mark 
the lamp that sums up in their 
day all this endless search for 
the perfect light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY oe) 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 























EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


} 
Capital, 
| Circulation 
Due banks and bankers........ 
Dividends wagers 
Deposits .. 
Rediscounts | 
serve Bank 


NEW YORK CITY 


‘Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
Free. 


N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. 





27th St., 
| Statement of condition November 10, 1915 
RESOURCES 
| Loans and discounts........... $1,574,229.34 
Sa Ok MONG wis esncaqennge Gews 50,000.00 
| Stocks and bonds.............. 329,999.38 
Banking house and fixtures..... 154,879.19 
| Other real estate.............. 6,934.35 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 199,376.47 
i Ct DOS ecceneeneeneee 498,508.60 
EMD. Gahan cane nibekede cewes end 462,080.75 





$3,276,008.08 
LIABILITIES 


surplus and profits..... 





$327,042.62 
50,000.00 
1,709.78 
128.25 
2,783,136.90 














‘Federal Re- 


“with 


cake Widhiasmakahaetetiane’s 91,529.00 
Lett f Credit 1 t 22,461.5 is a breez bout lively young men 
etters o redit and acceptances 461.53 =e bvoeny Semen and, . :whhmcica matchmaking 
$3,276,008.08 old doctor—the Meddler’’ 


OFFICERS 
VINCENT LOESER, President 


OSCAR STINER, Vice- President 
- > E. HOYER, Cashier 
V. 





E. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier 











The Lovable Meddler 


A. cheerful, eo y 2 book—packed 
with f drollery and 


Publishers Reilly & Britton Chicago 


O 
“0 Geet 
For a Christmas gift. Everyone is 
sure to like this successful new novel 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 


un, sentiment. 


At All Bookstores, $1.35 Net 





Eleventh Day. Leave DEL MONTE in 
the morning. Arrive SANTA BARBARA 
in the late afternoon. Hotels $4 a day up, 
American plan. This charming city has a 
unique and beautiful setting on the shores 
of Santa Barbara channel. One of the most 
interesting points is the Old Mission, one 
of the best preserved in th estate. The gar- 
den is especially fine and the view from 
the belfry unsurpassed. Walking, riding, 
driving, boating and bathing, as well as 
golf and tennis, are all possible here. The 
drives are among the most beautiful in 
the state, the roads are fine and the scenery 
similar to that at Mentone. 


Fourteenth Day. Leave SANTA BAR- 
BARA in the morning. Arrive LOS AN- 
GELES in the afternoon. Hotels $1 a day 
up, European plan. The chief attraction 
of this city lies in the beautiful flower- 
covered homes and the loveliness of the 
surrounding country. The various trolley 
trips, with competent guides, give one a 
good idea of this section. One day may be 
spent in going “Around the Beaches,” of 
which there are quite a number. Cost of 
this $1. A day must be given to the Old 
Mission Trip, which takes you inland along 
the foothills and thru orange groves. Cost 
$1. Another day must be spent in going 
to Mt. Lowe, 5000 feet high; the view is 
marvelous. Cost $2. Still another day you 
must go to Catalina Island, going by train 
to San Pedro, the seaport town of Los 
Angeles, and connecting there for the Is- 
land, reached in about two hours. Cost 
$2.75. Riverside and Redlands should not 
be ommitted, the cost is $3. 


PASADENA, the city of beautiful 
streets and homes. Hotels from $3 a day 
up, American plan; boarding houses $1.50 
a day up, American plan. Many prefer 
this as a stopping place and all points of 
interest may be visited from here as well 
as Los Angeles, seven miles distant, with 
frequent trolley service. 

Seventeenth Day. Leave LOS AN- 
GELES or PASADENA about noon. (Los 
Angeles Limited.) 

Note: The trip may be taken in the 
opposite direction, leaving Chicago by this 
train over the Salt Lake Route. 

Twentieth Day. Arrive CHICAGO in 
the morning. Leave Chicago in the after- 
noon, 


Twenty-first Day. Arrive NEW YORK 
next day. 


Cost of ticket, New York back to 


OF DO PO ccccécvsces $146.30 
Cost of Pullman, $18 in each direc- 

ST ‘ntcddnetscuetunnecbeeueeae $ 36.00 
Cost of ticket, Chicago back to 

PE eave sseetg 6454060000000 
Cost of Pullman, $13 in each direc- 

Ee  wadeteutacdassaskseeveawns 26.00 


GRAND CANYON AND SAN DIEGO 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. 

Second Day. Arrive CHICAGO in the 
afternoon. Leave Chicago in the evening. 

Fifth Day. Arrive GRAND CANYON in 
the afternoon. Hotel Fl Tovar, $4 a day 
up, American plan. Bright Angel Cottages, 
$1 a day up, European plan. This stupen- 
dous chasm, with a depth of 6000 feet and 
a width of thirteen miles, must be seen, 
it cannot be described. The huge gash is 
caused by the Colorado River cutting down 
thru the earth, forming towers sand _ tur- 
rets, cliffs, ledges and crags. These unique 
formations in connection with the various 
colorings of earth, rock and verdure make 
a picture beyond description. Drive to 
Hopi Point, two miles, $1.50. Drive to 
Mohave Point, three miles, $2. Drive to 
Yavapai and Grandeur Points, $1. Take 
the Hermit Rim Road trip going over a 
fine boulevard, with its fine views of the 
Canyon, of the forests and the distant 
mountain peaks. Visit Hopi House oppo- 
site the hotel, a reproduction of the dwell- 
ings of the Hopi Indians. Here live a small 
band of Hopis men and women, weaving, 
making pottery or hand silver ornaments. 
In the evening they entertain you with 
songs and also dance. One of the popular 
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trips is to plateau and river on mule-back 
with guide. Cost $6 for each person and 
$5 extra for guide for parties of one or 
more. The start is made at 8 a. m. 

Tenth Day. Leave GRAND CANYON 
in the evening. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive CHICAGO in 
the morning. Leave Chicago in the morning. 

Fifteenth Day. Arrive NEW YORK in 
the morning. 

If longer trip is desired make a side 
trip to the San Diego Exposition, which 
is to be kept open during 1916. There the 
outdoor beauty of Southern California is 
at its loveliest, a colorful riot of sunshine 
and flowers. In the buildings of old mis- 
sion architecture are interesting exhibits 
of California, past, present and future. 


Tenth Day, Leave GRAND CANYON 
in the morning. 


Eleventh Day. Arrive SAN DIEGO in 
the afternoon. Hotels $1 a day up, Euro- 
pean plan. Arrive CORONADO BEACH 
in the afternoon. Hotel $4 a day up, 
American plan. Coronado Beach is but a 
short distance from San Diego and both 
are accessible to the various points of in- 
terest about here. Sight-seeing autos will 
take you to the Old Mission (seven miles). 
Sight-seeing autos will take you to Point 
Loma, the great promontory which shel- 
ters the bay on the west. There are fine 
views all along the route and many things 
or interest. Sight-seeing autos will take 
you to Tia Juana, Mexico. Visit LaJolla 
by train, a quaint and attractive town on 
the ocean sixteen miles north. 

Fourteenth Day. Leave SAN DIEGO 
in the afternoon. 

Eighteenth Day. Arrive CHICAGO in 
the morning. Leave Chicago in the morning. 

Nineteenth Day. Arrive NEW YORK 
in the morning. 

Cost of ticket, New York to Grand 

Canyon and return .........++$118.00 
Cost of Pullman, $17.25 in each di- 

TE i kedewvccemen Serre, fo” 
Cost of ticket, Chicago to Grand 

Canyon and return ,.........-8 80.00 
Cost of Pullman, $12.25 in each di- 
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Cost of ticket, New York to San 

Diego via Grand Canyon and re- 

turn to New York rere fF, 
Pullman in both directions.......$ 38.50 
Cost of ticket, Chicago to San 

Diego via Grand Canyon and re- 

turn to Chicago ....... ceccecGllt.00 
Pullman in both directions.......$ 28.50 








CRUMBS SWEPT UP 


_The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that, when the child 
labor law goes into effect next January, 
20,000 children under sixteen years of age 
will be dismissed since, under the new law, 
they cannot be employed profitably. 


After many years of experiment and the. 


loss of much money, tobacco farmers in 
the Connecticut Valley have succeeded in 
profitably raising shade grown tobacco. 
Most of this is used as wrappers for five- 
cent cigars. It sells for from $1.50 to $2 
a pound, whereas the duty alone on im- 
ported wrapper leaf is $1.85 a pound. 


Fiske Warren, the philanthropist, is de- 
voting much time to Halidon, the single- 
tax colony near Westbrook, Maine, of which 
he is the principal mover. There are four 
other communities of this character iu the 
United States, and Mr. Warren expects to 
see many more established when their ad- 
vantages are more widely understood. 


Recruiting posters in England - 
merous and striking. One ~ - gy Bo 
the black silhouettes of soldiers climbing a 
hill with bayonets at the ready. “Don’t 
stand looking at this,” says the inscription, 
but go out and help them.” One poster— 
clearly unofficial—was chalked on a glass 
Blimey, when Are you going?” 
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A Kindh Help 
or Fai ing 
Strength 





er and tomorrow .. . the tide of years sets in and the = 
autumn of life has come. Energy has become enfeebled, the blood = 
thins, resistance is shaken and the digestive processes weaken—weary = 
days give way to sleepless nights. = 

Then will Sanatogen help! Not to replace the common articles of 
diet, but to make them give maximum nutriment. Not as a substitute 
for medical treatment, or to give temporary stimulation, but to aid the 
nervous system in its direct control over the digestive processes, to 
enrich the blood, and to promote restful slumber. 

For Sanatogen is the natural way. It is a chemical union of purest 
albumen of milk and an organic phosphorus preparation, thus supplying 
in most easily digestive form the best upbuilding elements and giving 
the starved cells organic phosphorus, that most vital food, “in such a 
form,” as Dr. Saleeby says, “that the nervous system can actually take 
hold of it.” 

John Burroughs, venerable naturalist and author—78 years young— 
has written: 

“I think Sanatogen did me much good—it gave me strength, 


steadied my nerves and greatly improved my sleep. It comes the 
nearest to being a remedy for old age that I have yet struck.” 
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And as over 21,000 physicians have themselves written in praise of 
what they have seen Sanatogen doin daily practice, you may indeed be sure 
that the reputation of Sanatogen is founded on truth and tangible results. 
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Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of of Medicine, London, 1913 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 





> for “The Art of Living,’’ a charming little book by Richard Le Gal- 

lienne the popular poet-author, touching on Sanatogen's kindly help and giving 
other interesting aids in the quest for contentment and better health This book 
is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO,, 
26-R Irving Place, New York. 
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Health i s Yours “E-Z” Coin Safety Self-Filler Pen 
If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, editor 5] 
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te Health Culture Magazine | \qiiipssmutee eee 

Every month it is brimful of hints and helps for A USEFUL MODERATE PRICED GIFT 

cures without drugs, and right eating, breath- | 4 new safety self-tiller for every man, at any man’s price. To fill merely insert 
ing, exercising. etc. $1.00 a year; 15c a number— | coin or other article in slot and press once. Safety Cap prevents leakage if 
6 months’ ‘‘trial’’ tor 25 cents. carried point down. Holder of Diamond Chased Vulcanized Rubber. 14 Kt. 


Send today for your first six months andadd to your 
health. Money back it not satisfied. 


HEALTH CULTURE 
373 St. James Bidg., New York 


Gold Pen. Every part guaranteed. 


No, 315 Vest-Pocket size $1.75. No, 316 Regular size $2.00 
antec 


free Catalogue. Agents V 


J. D. Ullrich & Co. 27 Thames St., New York 
Ue 

















4 as Cantachond. Landsturm, Uhlan 
Puzzling Terrain, Flanders, Interne and thousands 
of others are clearly d and pronounced  -*5;----~ * 


define 
in WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL. _--*’send me 
This new creation contains a clear,concise, .-“" spear pages | 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Ponama-Pacific Exposition. ..-) 
400,000 Words.2700 Pages: Mustrations. Recuiar anolwou-ParerEormons. |-*” 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,U.S.A. ¢° H 
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THE FIVE TOWNS TRILOGY 


We have waited long for the final 
volume of Arnold Bennett’s great 
trilogy. We have at times feared that 
Mr. Bennett had forgotten Edwin and 
Hilda in his eagerness to gather in 
the golden harvest that his plays were 
bringing him. But now, perhaps be- 
cause London theaters are darkened, 
he has returned to the couple whom 
he had brought together and tells the 
story of their married life in These 
Twain. 

In these days of quickly crowding 
books, five years is a long time to keep 
up an interest in any fictional charac- 
ters, and it would not have been sur- 
prizing if we had ceased to be curious 
as to whether “they lived happily ever 
after.” But if we had forgotten them, 
and even if we had not re-read Clay- 
hanger and Hilda Lessways in the 
meantime—tho we must confess we 
have—we should open the new volume 
and plunge immediately into the thick 
of the Five Towns without having 
to wonder of all the people we were to 
meet therein, “Now who on earth is 
he? or she?” No, we know our way 
about in the Five Towns better than 
in our birthplace, so much more real 
than reality is fiction in the hand of a 
master. 

Mr. Darton, in his handy little vol- 
ume on Arnold Bennett, gives us a map 
of the Five Towns, but it will hardly 
be needed by the Bennett-lover, for he 
has long ago mapped it in his mind 
and will not now substitute the actual 
names for those used by Bennett in 
the twelve volumes which he has writ- 
ten about the people of this unromantic 
region. The reader, who has thru the 
kindness of Mr. Bennett become inti- 
mately acquainted with a large part of 
the population of the Five Towns, is 
only mildly interested to learn that 
those who live there call them Tunstall, 
Burslem, Hanley, Stoke - upon - Trent, 
and Longton, instead of “Turnhill,” 
“Bursley,” “Hanbridge,” “Knype,” and 
“Longshaw”; that Newcastle street is 
the local name for what we know as 
“Old Castle street,” Waterloo road for 
“Trafalgar road,” and Black Bull 
station for “Red Cow”; and that Clay- 
hanger’s new house stood at the corner 
of Elm road, Cobridge, instead of 
“Oak road, Bleakridge,” as Bennett 
told us. The fact is, Bennett’s people 
live everywhere else as much as in 
Staffordshire, and that is why we are 
interested in them. 

In the two earlier volumes of this 
trilogy, Arnold Bennett has attempted 
something unprecedented in novel 
writing, altho Browning did it in The 
Ring and the Book. He has told the 
same story twice as it appears to two 
of the participants. In the first we 
learned what Edwin Clayhanger 
thought of himself and of the woman 
he was to marry. In the second we 
learned what Hilda Lessways thought 
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of herself and of the man she was to 
marry. Wherein the two were together 
the incidents and conversation were of 
course the same in both volumes, but 
they seemed very different because we 
were looking thru different eyes. In 
These Twain, which deals with their 
life together, he has adopted the ordi- 
nary expedient, tho with extraordinary 
skill, of telling how the one and the 
other felt about things. Clayhanger is 
much more interesting as a novel than 








MOSTLY FOR BOYS 


The Child’s Book of American Bi- 
ography, by Mary S. Stimpson. An 
excellent collection of very brief, sim- 
ply but entertainingly written sketches 
of thirty historic Americans. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 


How to Make and How to Mend, by 
an amateur mechanic, will delight a 
boy and prove practical to his elders 
with its clear, short directions for 
making, mending, and cleaning articles 
of common use. 

Macmillan. $1. 


William Penn, by R. S. Holland, 
and Benjamin Franklin, by E. L. 
Dudley, are the late issues of True 
Stories of Great Americans, a fine 
series of short biographies attractively 
written for young folks. 


Macmillan. 50 cents. 


Letters From Brother Bill, Varsity 
Sub, by W. K. Towers. Practical ad- 
vice on the theory and practise of 
modern football in the form of letters 
from an elder brother at college to a 
younger in prep school. 

Crowell. 50 cents. 


Indian Why Stories, by Frank B. 
Linderman, are tales told to the au- 
thor by a chief of the Blackfeet In- 
dians and retold by him. They are 
nature-stories, quaint legends in which 
animals are personified and myths. 

; Scribner. $2. 


Dave Porter at Bear Camp, by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. The eleventh vol- 
ume of regulation Stratemeyer goods 
concerning the varied and exciting ex- 
periences of the usual “wide-awake 
American lad” of juvenile fiction. 

Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


The Adventures of Mollie, Waddy 
and Tony, by Paul Waitt. A diverting 
story of three elephants which come 
from the private park of an Indian 
prince to a public park in America, 
where they make many friends. The 
book is for quite little people. 

Boston: Little, Brown. 50 cents. 


Mother West Wind “Why” Stories, 
by Thornton W. Burgess. These de- 
lightful bedtime-tales of “humanized 
animals” have many imitations, most 
of which utterly lack the charm and 
spice of these tales that tell why 
Peter Rabbit cannot fold his hands 
and why Spotty Turtle carries his 
house with him. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 


Mark Tidd in Business, by C. B. 
Kelland. A sixteen-year-old boy takes 
charge of a notion store, whose owner 
is in the hospital. In six weeks he in- 
troduces so many successful sales 
schemes that he makes a success out 
of virtual bankruptcy. Interesting, but 
such boy paragons in real life would 
be miracles, not boys. 

Harper. $1. 























Hilda Lessways. Mr. Bennett cannot 
fit himself into Hilda’s shoes as he can 
into Edwin’s. These Twain is better 
than the second volume of the trilogy 
and as a psychological study is com- 
parable in interest to the first, altho it 
has not the variety and ‘picturesque- 
ness of Clayhanger. Tho perhaps the 
only reason why we think the first is 
the best is because it is the longest. 

But did they “live happily ever af- 
ter”? Well, they did and they didn’t. 
You see, Bennett isn’t writing fairy 
tales; neither is he writing tragedies. 
It was just an ordinary marriage. 
They did not resort to pistols or poison 
or the divorce courts. He did not beat 
her nor did she scold. Neither of them 
fell in love with anybody else. Still it 
cannot be denied that they occasion- 
ally got on each other’s nerves. 

Edwin and Hilda fly together and 
fly apart like electrified pithballs. 
Their married life is a rapid alterna- 
tion of intimacy and estrangement. 
The feeling of perfect comprehension 
and unity changes suddenly to a feel- 
ing of alienity and antagonism. Each 
of them suffers the shock of Nora of 
“The Doll’s House” when she discovers 
that she has been living for years with 
a stranger. The discordance of tem- 
peraments and the conflict of wills 
threatens repeatedly to drive them 
apart, but their love always draws 
them together again. And thru it all 
we can watch that gradual growth of 
mutual dependence, toleration and re- 
spect by which in spite of themselves 
these twain become one flesh. 


These Twain, by Arnold Bennett. Doran. $1.50. 
Gowns Sonnets, by F. J. Harvey Darton. Holt. 
cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


In the history of thought and cul- 
ture there are few things more inter- 
esting than the views of political 
philosophers, for the state has ever been 
the greatest of social mechanisms. In 
Readings in Political Philosophy, Fran- 
cis W. Coker gives copious extracts 
from the works of the great writers 
on politics from Plato to Bentham. 
Each author is preceded by an intro- 


-ductory sketch of his life and work and 


the selections which follow are well 
chosen. Problems which interested the 
political philosophers of the past may 
be grouped as: What is the origin of 
the state? Which is the best form of 
government? How may a state protect 
itself from revolution or aggression? 
Of these, only the last has any interest 
for us now and it is still Aristotle who 
has the wisest answer. Revolutions ac- 
cording to him are caused by envy of 
the lower classes, therefore let honors 
be distributed equitably; above all, the 
middle classes must be strengthened, 
as they are the bulwark of the state. 

In a highly suggestive little volume, 
The Natural History of the State, Pro- 
fessor Ford has developed the state 
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idea in the light of natural history. It 
is refreshing to come across another 
explanation for the origin of the state 
besides those familiar ones, the mili- 
tary and the economic, altho most of 
this book goes to an explanation and 
criticism of the Darwinian theories of 
evolution and only the last few chapters 
to the biology of the state. 

Briefly, the theory is that the origin 
of the state goes back even to pre- 
human or animal communities, de- 
velops into the tribe based on blood 
and finally into the cohesive group 
called the nation. The strong national- 
ism of today is therefore a reassertion 
of the blood basis of the state. Un- 
checked absolutism is the very soul of 
the state. It dictates manners, morals 
and laws; grants privileges and liber- 
ties; the individual is merely its crea- 
ture with no right of independent ex- 
istence. Merely to state these theories 
is to invite volleys of criticism. But it 
should be remembered that here we are 
given only a brief outline of this view. 

Thomas H. Reed, in Government for 
the People, a series of popular essays 
on political reform, discusses with 
great sprightliness the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, the short ballot, 
court reform, education, etc. Mr. 
Reed’s volume is too brief and scrappy 
to be an informing restatement of the 
progressive movement. 

The first part of Professor Dealey’s 


new volume, Growth of American 
State Constitutions, is devoted to 
an historical review of these from 
1776 down to 1914. He finds a 
marked tendency in the _ recently 


adopted constitutions to include much 
which had hitherto been regarded as 
belonging properly to statute law. This 
has made them long and detailed in- 
stead of short and general. Undoubt- 
edly the tendency of the courts to in- 
terpret general principles conserva- 
tively has led constitution makers to 
insert clauses granting specific powers 
to the legislatures, particularly in mat- 
ters of social legislation. 

The new movement in politics is 
more towards efficiency than to radical 
reform. Professor Dealey vigorously 
advocates the reorganization of our 
loose-jointed irresponsible government 
along efficient, responsible lines thru 
the short ballot, administrative cen- 
tralization and the gubernatorial budg- 
et. He is also inclined to favor a uni- 
cameral legislature on the ground that 
the two-house system multiplies labor 
and expense, promotes deadlocks and 
encourages log-rolling; moreover, it is 
a survival of aristocracy with the -up- 
per class in the: upper house. Hasty 
action on the part of a one-chamber 
legislature would have a_ sufficient 
check in the governor’s veto. 

The author concedes the inevitability 
of woman suffrage, but fears that it 
may result in an increase of the “stay- 
at-home” vote. Suffrage is not so much 
a right as a privilege, and should be 
dependent on the fulfilment of certain 
tests, such as the ability to read and 
write English, personal registration 
and the payment of a registration fee, 


Doran Books for the Holidays 


THESE TWAIN ROTaees STN Arnold Bennett 


Not merely as the long-awaited completion of the Clayhanger ateny but as the most intensive study of 
modern marriage extant, as the most important novel of the year whether from a purely “literary” or a “hue 
man” standpoint, THESE TWAIN is being as widely studied, as excitedly discussed, as “‘Clayhanger” or 
“Tono-Bungay.” It is one of the few novels which can sincerely be called “masterly.” Color jacket, net 
$1.50. The Clayhanger Trilogy, three volumes, in full leather, boxed, Net $5.00 


THE GOLDEN SCARECROW Hugh Walpole 


“The very soul of the boox 1s a tuntasy illusive as a raiaoow. Beautiful, tender and wise the book is, with 
wonderful comprehension of the world of childhood, and written with a method that the author has s oe 
and simplified and polished until he has-made it a well-nigh perfect means of expression:”—New York 


Times. Net $1.26 
LOT & COMPANY Will Levington Comfort 


Though Mr. Comfort’s adventurer hero has, in the color of foreign lands and the thrill of. swift action, all the 
popularity of ‘Routledge. Rides Alone,” he also has an unresting quest for life’s meaning, a reaction against 
the dusty routine of “Lot & Company’s” office which gives the book a more satisfying significance than the 
famous “Routledge.” Color jacket. Net 61.26 


OF HUMAN BONDACE W. Somerset Maugham 


A’book to brood upon,, to re-read, for its brilliant visioning of the stupid people of this world, the dull edu- 
cators, and the growth of a sensitive soul. Net $1.50 


SPRACCE’S CANYON Horace Annesley Vachell 


A story of California—where for years he was a ranchman—by the distinguished author of QUINNEYS,’ 
etc. lor jacket. Net $1.26 


NOBODY Louis Joseph Vance 


A delightfully light and deftly graceful comedy of society, melodrama, and romantic love. a ote 
et $1. 


jacket. 
THE STORY OF JACOB STAHL J. D. Berestord 
“The Early History of Jacob Stahl,” “A Candidate 


Next to Clayhanger, the greatest yo books, 
for Truth,” “The Invisible Event.” h separately, Net $1.35. The three in set, boxed, Net $2.60 


GENERAL BOOKS TO REMEMBER 
THE WORLD’S HICHWAY Norman Angell 


An American pacifist document equally free from vague sentimentalism, inexact prejudice, and impractical 
suggestions. ~ et $1.60 


KINCS, QUEENS AND PAWNS Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A woman's first-nand view of the war, tur men and especially for women who desire to know the feminine 
reaction to the conflict. Net $1.60 


VAGRANT MEMORIES : 


William Winter 
The one man who connects the age of Longfellow and Holmes with to-day gives his most mellow recollections 
of greatness past. Illustrated. Net $3.00 


THEISM and HUMANISM TheRt.Hon. Arthur James Balfour 


A philosophical adventure of the first rank. Net $1.75 


‘DEMOCRACY and THE NATIONS Dr. James A.Macdonald 









































| Seals the friendship of Canada and the United States. Net $1.35 

OVER THERE Arnold Bennett 

Scenes of War on the Western Front. Drawings by Walter Hale, Net $1.25 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





These are but a few of our many attractive books to give or possess. Send for 
catalogue and new full size portraits of your favorite authors—free on request. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY conse! tire-sscens, Sirest, NEw York 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Be me 
has good positions for good teachers with good 


records. Send for Bulletin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
offers to 


The University of Southern Minnesota °**'s ‘° 


| ates of Recognized Colleges work leading to advanced degrees 
either in residence or ‘in absentia.’’ High School subjects 
also offered by correspondence. Address 

WM. W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn, 
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Hats 
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‘The University of Chicago 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! and Quality 
SPAXIGH, FRENCH, GERMAR cc ITALIAN, Now inthe toe 
ng ny a 178-180 Fifth Ave. 181 Broadway 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD NEW YORK 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


You listen to the living voice of a native professor 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th 8t., N. ¥. 


Ageacies in all Principal Cities 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS 











Heart of Europe 
By Ralph Adams Cram 


“The book is glowing lava. It is the product of an artist, a poet, an enthu- 
siast, whose heart is broken by the vandalism of war. . . lo one ‘ 
his chapters without a thrill of delight in his fine descriptions, his vivid enthusi- 
asm, his enlightening explanations.”—Boston Transcript. 


Beautifully illustrated. $2.50. 


No one can read 








Beautiful Gardens in America 
By Louise Shelton 


This sumptuous volume contains beautiful pictures of a great variety of those 
gardens in this country which may be taken as representative of the possibilities 
of gardening under our diverse climatic conditions, accompanied by a brief but 


truly illuminative text. 


No more ideal Christmas Gift for the garden-lover could be found. 
Profusely illustrated in color and black and white. $5.00 net. 








Constantinople Old and New 
By H. G. Dwight 


“The work has been a labor of love—Constantinople is the author’s birth- 
place. He knows it as home, and the touch of affection appears on every page. 
Life high and low, the hut and the palace, the marts, the water-front, the retired 
nooks float gently within our ken under the author’s guidance, and the story of 
the ‘glory of the East’ unfolds gently, informingly, seductively, but effectively. 
One can almost say, after reading the book, I know Constantinople. 
books of the kind will prove more sat 


Digest. 


Profusely illustrated. In box, $5.00 net. 


cid Ww 
isfying to the mind that would inhale East- 
ern aroma or the eye that delights in knowing things as they are.”—Literary 








Some New Books for Boys and Girls 












The Most Beautiful Edition Ever Published of 


Hans Brinker 
Or The Silver Skates 
By Mary Mapes Dodge 


N. Y. Evening Post: “From every point of view the new volume deserves a 
place on the library shelves and in the hearts of the children of the present day. 


Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 











laden Why 


Stories 
Sparks from War Eagle’s Lodge-Fire 
By Frank B. Linderman 


Illustrated in Color by Charles M. Russell 


“The stories are so well told, with 
so much of the Montana Indian at- 
mosphere, that we can see the eyes of 
the little people open wider and wider 
as the old chief tells these 
tales..—New York Evening 
Post. 

$2.00 net. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 





The Toy-Shop 


By Ada Van Stone Harris 
and 
Mrs. C. T. Waldo 


A book for young children, written 
in sympathy with their ideas and 
amusements, yet in such a way as to 








profitable channels. 











Fifth Avenue, New York 





which would automatically disfranchise 
undesirable citizens. Suffrage would 
then cease to be “deemed an inherent 
right, automatically going to each 
adult citizen as he attained his ma- 
jority, but rather a right earned by 
showing an intelligent interest in civic 
life, yet liable to be forfeited by 
neglect.” 

Readings in Political Philosophy, by Francis 
W. Coker. The Macmillan Co. $2.25. The Na- 
tional History of the State, by Henry Jones 
Ford. Princeton University Press. $1. Gov- 
ernment for the People, by Thomas H. Reed. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. Growth of American 


State Constitution, by J. Q. Dealey. Ginn & 
Co. $1.40. 


OUR NEGLECTED HERITAGE 

The fact that Prof. L. H. Bailey is 
our greatest authority in practical agri- 
culture makes The Holy Earth, this 
essay expressing his ideal, his philos- 
ophy of life, of striking interest and 
value. His plea for simpler, more hon- 
est, more thoughtful living is born of 
no intellectual theory, but is the nat- 
ural, the unavoidable result of dealing 
daily with the forces of nature. He is 
no impractical dreamer of a return to 
more primitive conditions. Scientific 
farming will make fewer farmers nec- 
essary for feeding the world. But he 
looks forward confidently to the time 
when no human being shall be deprived 
of intimate touch with his Mother 
Earth, without which complete, sane, 
glad life may not long endure. Waste, 
disfiguration, indifference to, the beau- 
tiful world, these he shows us for what 
they are—sacrilege. 

The Holy Earth, by L. H. Bailey. Scribner. $1. 


FRANCE TRANSFORMED 

Before the war Anatole France was 
pouring witty scorn on patriotism and 
war. Now he publishes, for the benefit of 
the fund for wounded soldiers, a handsome 
volume of patriotic letters and essays en- 
titled Sur la voie glorieuse. 


Paris: Champion. 3 fr. 50. 


PLEASANT ESSAYS ON UNPLEASANT PEOPLE 
Affirmations, in the reprint of the collect- 
ed works of Havelock Ellis, contains stud- 
ies of Nietzsche, Zola, Casanova and Huys- 
mans, which have not lost their interest in 
spite of the attention given to these authors 
in the twenty years since the essays were 

written. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 


THE CARE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

An excellent manual entitled Lessons on 
the Use of the School Library has been 
prepared by the Department of Public In- 
struction of Wisconsin at Madison. The 
advice on the selection and use of period- 
icals in the classroom will interest those 
teachers who have adopted this new meth- 
od of education. 


Madison, Wis.: Dept. of Public Instruction. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Professor Frank Pierrepont Graves has 
published A Student’s History of Educa- 
tion, into which he has condensed the es- 
sential facts of his larger work in three 
volumes and the practical results of many 
years of teaching. Not altogether a con- 
densation, it is a clear and sufficient pre- 
sentation for the use of normal school and 
college classes. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


LITERARY SOCTETY 


With French literature the salon had a 
close and natural connection, but between 
the Salon and English Letters the relation 
seems always forced. What influence it had 
either on English visitors in Parisian 
drawing rooms or thru its English form as 
presided over by Mrs. Montagu and Ma- 
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dame d’Arblay is made the most of in the 
detailed study of English writers on their 
evenings out by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 

Macmillan. $2.25. 


THF GOD OF THE ROMANS . 
Prof. W. Warde Fowler has published 
his Oxford Lectures on Roman Ideas of 
Deity in the Last Century Before the Christ- 
ian Era. Altho the sources do not yield a 
great amount of data, the author, with his 
well-known thoroness examines every scrap 
of evidence in the light of the general laws 
and developments of religious notions. The 
book constitutes a valuable addition to the 
literature on the religion of ancient Romie. 
Macmillan. $1.40. 


“BE PREPARED”’ 

The Scout Law in Practice is an elabora- 
tion of a series of Boy Scout talks by Ar- 
thur E. Cary. He devotes a chapter to each 
clause of the law, and illustrates his points 
with examples from life. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive of America, recom- 
mends his interpretation to Scout leaders 
and others interested in the development of 
boys’ character. 

Boston: Little, Brown. 60 cents. 


FROM FOUNDER TO FIRE 
“The Wellesley of serious purpose, con- 
secrated to noble ideals of Christian 
scholarship” has found in Florence Con- 
verse a chronicler who recounts the his- 
tory of her Alma Mater with deep ad- 
miration of her aims and wide knowledge 
of her achievements. The Story of Welles- 
ley is particularly well illustrated by 
drawings of the college buildings and 
campus by Norman Irving Black. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $2. 


HOW OUR BIBLE COMES TO US 

Back of the Bible, in a realm until recent 
years very shadowy, lies an interesting 
study of its sources. The Story of Our 
Bible, by Harold B. Hunting, illuminating 
these backgrounds, is admirably adapted to 
children and it will endue the book for 
them with a new and living interest. There 
are chapters on the King James and 
other versions, pictures of ancient manu- 
scripts, Babylonian and archaic carvings 
and writings and good reproductions of 

i i Ss. 

a Scribner. $1.50. 


THE FRENCH STAGE 


Mr. Barrett H. Clark is an indefatigable 
worker, and to his studies of contemporary 
British, American, and Continental drama 
he has now added Contemporary French 
Dramatists. To the essays on the Theatre 
Libre, Lavedan, LeMaitre, and Donnay, 
taken from his “Three Modern Plays from 
the French,” have been added critical esti- 
mates of Brieux, Hervieu, Rostand, Capus, 
Bataille, Bernstein, together with a bibliog- 
raphy and list of plays almost indispensable 
to the student of the theatre. 


Stewart & Kidd. $1.50. 


THE MODERN WANDERLUST 
From the author of “Our Mr. Wrenn,” 
more was to be expected than the rather 
shallow Trai! of the Hawk, in which Sin- 
clair Lewis concerns himself with the evo- 
lution of one of Minnesota’s young Nor- 
wegians and his wanderlust. Abandoning 
the quiet humor that made Mr. Wrenn such 
a delightful acquaintance, Mr. Lewis seeks 
to portray youth’s adventuring spirit, but, 
still young himself, he fails to recognize 
the commonplaceness of incidents which 
the perspectives of age and experience 

would gage more correctly. 
Harper. $1.35. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 

Colon Hygiene, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
does not deal, as one might infer from the 
title, with sanitation at Panama but with 
another canal more important to all of us. 
In this volume as in that on “Neurasthenia,” 
now appearing in a revised edition, the 
well-known Battle Creek ideas of diet and 
exercize are applied to some of the most 
serious and common ailments. Dr. Kellogg 
warns against the dangers of fasting, 
Fletcherizing and other fads of the day. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: Good Health Pub. Co. 
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THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business all of your own. Requires little 
capital and grows fast into a real factory—a 
real manufacturer. Open a Tire Repair 
with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
rollin. Auto tires need mending constantly. 
There is your profit. Owners eager to give 
you their business. It means a saving of 
money to them, and big cash 
returns for you, 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 

For this FREE Book 
A valuable guide to power . 
and wealth. It gives the com- 


lete details. How to start. 
ow to suc 








work ca 
done. Shows the big profit in 
this new field. Write for it 
today. A d will do, 
Get your copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 






1006 Capitol Ave. 
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The Best 
Christmas Gift 
for a Girl 


A book so fascinatingly romantic that, 
wherever you open it, you want to read 
both ways—so beautiful, inside and out, 
that its possession means constant joy— 
so delightfully instructive that girls and 
mothers alike fall in love with it—this is 
the story Miss Ethel Rogers has written 


.|of a camp on Lake Sebago, where sixty 


girls, living together outdoors, learn the 
larger lessons of social life as well as to 
cook, and build shelters, swim, dive, pad- 
dle canoes, go on “hikes,” and have all 
sorts of fun, while growing into strong, 
splendid, capable women with abundant 
health and energy. This book—‘Sebago- 
Wohelo Camp Fire Girls”—is the first and 
only authorized story of the camp where 
the great world-sweeping Camp Fire move- 
ment started. It is a most fascinating 
story, but more than a story, for it con- 
tains a personal introduction by the founder 
of Camp Fire telling how the movement 
started, together with songs, symbols, Camp 
Fire decorations and more than 50 exquisite 
illustrations. Price only $1.25 postage pre- 
paid. Order today. You take no risk. If 
not entirely satisfied, return the book at 
once for prompt refund. Send your order 
to—Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 311 
W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Or ask your regular bookseller 





Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap resets itself. 22 inches high. Will 
last for years. Can’t get out of order. 
Weighs 7 pounds, 12 rats caught one day. 
Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. 
This trap does its work, never fails and is 
always ready for the next rat. hen rats 
and mice pass device they die. Rats are 
disease carriers, also cause fires. These 
Catchers should be in every school build- 
ing. Rat catcher sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Mouse catcher, 10 inches high, $1. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


H. D. SWARTS, Inventor and Manufacturer 
Universal Rat and Mouse Traps 
Box 566 Scranton, Pa. 














Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 


be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 























C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


























Coats, Wraps, Neckwear 
and Muffs 


In All The Fashionable Furs 


126 West 42nd Street 
~}] NEW YORK [_ 






































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 











LOANS AND CREDITS 


Reports from London say that the 
two committees recently appointed, one 
in that city and the other in New York, 
to’ make arrangements for a British 
credit here, have agreed upon a plan 
for a credit of $150,000,000. Eight 
London banks are to be the borrowers, 
upon the security of bonds deposited 
with the Bank of England. The term 
of the bankers’ bills is to be six months. 
It is said in New York, however, that 
the first credit will be for $50,000,000. 
The money will be expended in this 
country for supplies. 

The first call for payments (15 per 
cent) from subscribers to the Anglo- 
French loan yielded $72,000,000. It is 
understood that all of this has been 
paid out for war supplies. Under the 
second call, for 30 per cent, to be paid 
on the 29th inst., $144,000,000 will be 
received, and this sum probably will be 
used at once in the same way. 


CONGESTION OF EXPORTS 


The Government’s complete report 
concerning our exports in October has 
not yet been published, but there is 
some evidence that the excess of ex- 
ports over imports was even larger than 
the previous high record shown in Feb- 
ruary last, $174,682,478. September’s 
excess was $146,343,919, and the aver- 
age excess for the four months imme- 
diately preceding was about $122,000,- 
000. In four weeks of October the ship- 
ments from the thirteen ports which do 
ninety-one per cent of the foreign trade 
were $308,000,000, against $299,000,- 
000 in February. In the week ending 
October 23 the amount rose to $98,- 
777,000, which exceeded by $25,000,- 
000 the exports of the preceding week, 
and those had never been equaled in 
the past. The part assigned to New 


York was $67,000,000. For the entire’ 


month of October all records at New 
York were broken, the shipments from 
that port amounting to $176,387,000. 
In February, the previous high record 
month, they were only $113,000,000. 
Exports in November have been large, 
but in no week have they equalled 
those of the third week in October. 
Exports would have been even great- 
er, if ships and harbor facilities could 
have been found for all the freight that 
came to the seaboard. At New York 
and other Eastern ports there is an 
extraordinary and unprecedented con- 
gestion of outward bound freight. Piers 
and freight yards are crowded with 
loaded cars, and there are long lines of 
such cars on sidings reaching back into 
the country. One railroad officer’s esti- 
mate of the number of cars thus 
stalled was 50,000. Congestion has been 
increased by the closing of the Panama 
Canal, which interrupted shipment of 
locomotives, cars, guns and ammunition 
to Russia. Exports of wheat have re- 
cently been very large, the weekly 
average for the last seven weeks hav- 
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ing been 11,500,000 bushels. The filling 
of orders for the Allies has brought to 
the ports large quantities of auto 
trucks, explosives and arms. It should 
not be forgotten that the war has with- 
drawn from commercial service nearly 
one-quarter of the world’s merchant 
marine tonnage. 

While we are selling large quantities 
of supplies to the Allies, neutral coun- 
tries are coming to us for products 
which, before the war, they were accus- 
tomed to buy elsewhere. The official 
figures for the eight months that ended 
with August show an increase of thirty 
per cent in our exports to South Amer- 
ica. This change indicates a transfer to 
the United States of a considerable 
part of the trade formerly controlled 
by England and Germany. 


OUR GREAT CROPS 


Corn is always our largest crop, and 
the Government’s recent-report shows 
that this year’s yield is 3,090,509,000 
bushels, a quantity exceeding last 
year’s crop by 417,000,000 bushels, and 
greater by 350,000,000 than the aver- 
age for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding. Favorable conditions in Octo- 
ber added 64,000,000 bushels to last 
month’s official estimate. This great 
crop is worth $190,000,000 more than 
any one of its predecessors, and is 
valued at nearly two billions, or 
$1,913,025,071. Only once has the yield 
been surpassed, and then, in 1912, by 
a few million bushels. 

Credit for part of the great quantity 
must be given to the South, where, ow- 
ing to the depression of last year’s 
cotton market, eleven cotton-growing 
states increased their corn acreage by 
35 per cent. | 

In this report our people are told 
again that we have harvested more than 
a billion bushels (1,002,029,000) of 
wheat, or almost one-quarter of the 
world’s output. This is a record crop 
that surpasses by 111,000,000 last 
year’s great yield, itself a high record 
then for wheat harvests. The average 
for five years ending with 1913 was 
only 686,000,000 bushels. Our two enor- 
mous yields have come to a war mar- 
ket that has made a demand for our 
unprecedented surpluses and_ given 
good prices to our wheat-growers. In 
recent weeks our exports of wheat 
have been very large, but Canada— 
also having a large surplus and, quite 
naturally, enjoying the favor of Great 
Britain and France—competes with us 
in foreign sales. Much of Canada’s 
wheat goes out from our ports. Our 
wheat-growers and those of Canada 
will probably control the foreign field 
(Russia’s surplus being locked up) un- 
til the middle of January, when the Ar- 
gentine and Australian crops will affect 
the market. Argentina’s surplus is 
about 90,000,000 bushels. Crop failure 
in Australia last year required the im- 
portation of 15,000,000 bushels to sup- 


ply her needs, but this year a surplus 
of 75,000,000 bushels is expected. 

The value of our principal farm 
crops this year is about $5,500,000,000. 
Several of them, in addition to wheat, 
show new high records. In this list are 
oats, barley, rye, hay, and rice. Last 
week’s report shows that the yield of 
oats was 1,517,478,000 bushels, against 
1,141,000,000 in 1914, and a five years’ 
average of only 1,139,000,000. Barley’s 
increase over last year’s crop was 21 
per cent, and hay showed a gain of 
15 per cent. 

In the hight of the crop-moving sea- 
son there has been no financial strain. 
A few years ago this was a season of 
financial disturbance and anxiety. 
Crops are larger now, but no difficul- 
ties are seen. The improvement and 
relief are due mainly to our new na- 
tional banking system, 


STEEL AND COPPER 


There is still great pressure upon 
manufacturers in the steel industry. A 
strong demand from abroad has been 
accompanied by offers of considerable 
premiums for the filling of orders. But 
the output of a majority of the mills is 
sold for four or five months to come. 
It is understood that several orders 
were rejected last week. So completely 
has the supply of steel been engaged 
that the requirements for a beginning 
of work on the two battleships for 
which bids were opened a few days ago 
cannot be satisfied, it is said, until next 
summer. This causes complaint at 
Washington, where some propose that 
Congress shall be asked for legislation 
that will afford relief. Prices continue 
to rise. 

After remaining for a long time in 
the neighborhood of 18 cents a pound, 
the price of copper is advancing. Week 
before last it rose to 18%, and at the 
end of last week it was 19%. This 
change has been caused by a revival of 
demand from Europe. It has stimulated 
trading in copper company shares on 
the Stock Exchange, where consider- 
able gains were shown in the early days 
of last week. These gains were reduced 
in the later days, however, and ‘the net 
changes were fractional. The plans of 
companies associated with or controlled 
by the Guggenheim Exploration Com- 
pany excited some interest. It appears 
that the latter company’s holdings of 
Utah Copper Company stock are to be 
sold to the Kennecott Company, whose 
mines are in Alaska, and that the Ken- 
necott Company is to acquire control 
of the Braden Company, whose mines 
are in Chili. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Federal Mining and Smelting Company, pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent, payable December 15. 

Underwood ‘Typewriter Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent; common, quarterly, 1 
per cent; pavable January 1, 1916. 

National Sugar Refining Company, 1% per 
cent, payable January 3, 1916. 

Mergenthaler Linotvne Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent, payable December 31. 
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C hautauqua 























Chautauqua Circles exercize consid- 
erable ingenuity to make their current 
events studies effective. The favorite 
device is a roll call to which each mem- 
ber responds with his selection of the 
most important event in “The Story 
of the Week.” He must be prepared to 
defend his selection with reasons. An- 
other method is to assign kinds of 
events—political, religious, literary, 
educational, international, etc.—to par- 
ticular members to keep track of month 
by month, three to five minute sum- 
maries being called for at each meet- 
ing of the circle. 

“Acres of Diamonds,” the lecture 
which has been delivered more times 
than any other on the Lyceum and 
Chautauqua platform, by Russell H. 
Conwell, has just been published in 
book form. 5124 times was the record 
when the book went to press. It is esti- 
mated that this single lecture has 
earned more than $4,000,000 in the 
fifty-odd years of its delivery. Ralph 
Parlette’s “University of Hard 
Knocks,” delivered over 2000 times, is 
also out in book form. Edmund Vance 
Cooke’s poems, the basis of nearly 6000 
Lyceum and Chautauqua recitals, have 
appeared in several volumes. 

Edward J. Ward, head of the Com- 
munity Center work at the Wisconsin 
State University for five years, and 
the Social Service School at Chautau- 
qua this year, has been appointed to a 
newly created position in the United 
States Bureau of Education. His term 
begins in January, and national scope 
is thus afforded for his promotion and 
direction of the idea of use of the 
schoolhouse for free discuSsion, as a 
polling place, and as a democratic so- 
cial center for the people. 

The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation announces a National Rural 
Teachers’ Reading Circle plan. The 
recommended books may be obtained 
from publishers or secured from li- 
braries or otherwise. The list is classi- 
fied under five heads as Non-profes- 
sional Books of Cultural Value, Edu- 
cational Classics, General Principles 
and Methods of Education, Rural Edu- 
cation, and Rural Life Problems. The 
work is intended as a two-year read- 
ing course, altho it may be completed 
by the industrious teacher in shorter 
time. To those who give satisfactory 
evidence of having read intelligently 
not less than five books from the gen- 
eral culture list and three books from 
each of the other four lists—seventeen 
books in all—within the two years of 
the time of registering, will be award- 
ed a national Rural Teacher’s Reading 
Circle Certificate. 













Anglo-French Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 512% 
On Your Investment 





Security These bonds are the joint and several obligation 

of the governments of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Republic of France. The 
ultimate security is the whole taxing power of the British and 
French governments and the financial morality of the British 
and French peoples. 

















Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 was with- 
drawn for investment by members of the purchas- 
ing group. The balance is offered at 98 and interest, yielding 
an income of nearly 5%%. British Consols and French Rentes 
have usually sold in normal times at prices to yield only 2%% 
to 3%%. 


Income 





In addition to the income of nearly 5%%, each 

ond carries with it a special privilege enti- 
tling the holder, if he does not desire to have 
his bond redeemed at par, to exchange it at or before matur- 
ity — which is five years from date—for a 4%% bond of the two 
governments, which will run until 1940, but redeemable at the 
option of the governments on and after October 15, 1930. 
Based on the yield of British Consols and French Rentes in 
past years, such a bond would have sold below 110 in only 
three years of the eighty years prior to the beginning of the 
present war and would have sold during this period as high 
as 126. 


Conversion 
Privilege 


The bonds are issued in convenient de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1000, and 
in coupon and registered form, offering equal opportunity and 
return to allclassesofinvestors. To offer a convenient market 
for their subsequent purchase or sale, they will be listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Their value, as a basis for 
loans, is already well established among the banks of the 
country. 


Convenience 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust Company, 
Bond Dealer or Broker 

















MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 





DIVIDENDS New York, November 16, 1915. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
OFFICE OF pany will be paid on December 31, 1915, to the 
FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING CO. stuckholders of record as they appear at the close 
32 Broad N Tike: 3 ber 15, 1915 of business on December 4, 1915. The transfer 
_ roadway, New xork, November 1, wid books will not be closed 


A dividend of one (1%) per cent. on the Pre- J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
ferred stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable December 15, 1915, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on November 


22, 1915. WILLIAM J. ‘HALL, Secretary. 


FRED’K 








Before ordering —_ . subscriptions 


“A LITTLE BOOK OF rr MAGAZINE BARGAINS “ 
and SAVE MONEY 





THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


















New York, November 9, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have 


this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Capital stock 
of the Company, payable January 3, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


December 6, 1915. 
H. F. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


The Underwood Typewriter Co. has declared 
the regular car geo | dividends of 14% on the 
preferred stock and 1% on the common stock, 
payable January 1, 1916, to stock of record, De- 
cember 20, 1975. 








D. W. BERGEN, Treasurer. 


The Independent, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Copper Stein Sets 


Sherbet Sets Fruit and Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies, 
Ash or Pin Receivers, Trays, 
etc. Send for book- 
let and include 65c for 
smal; copper bowl with 
your initial in brass re- 
Pousse. 
Clewell Studios 

TSt., Canton, Ohio 


First-Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively wort three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6% rite for lis 


Devereaux Mortgage Go. REONS 
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The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


Corner Broadway and Cedar Street 


Equitable Building 





RESOURCES 
RG: A CRONE og 6 ins cd ede Khaw eee $49,417,230.45 
U. S. Bonds to secure Circulation.......... 500,000.00 

U. S. Bonds and other securities to secure 

Ms oh EE, ec abab ows eheecdoesestwew 448,727.45 
i SN MN as. oceckeaas ese neces 8,780,069.06 
I IR NO i a es cca waa ye 178,842.46 
Exchanges for Clearing House ........... 7 232,557.26 
0 Se ae ea oe re emarr ene cess 12,168,858.59 
$78,726,285.27 

LIABILITIES 


i ee eee ek a mee 
Serplus Fund .. h.2cccss sah aise ec te aaa 


IN Ns vak.d tin racine AEM 1,112,351.28 


eee GON BENG, TOME, kiieeccicenccnenass 110,135.83 
EERE a A eee 500,000.00 
Beer Perr er eee TS 74,003,798. 16 
$78,726,285.27 
DIRECTORS . 


UNION N. BETHELL 
eer New York Telephone 
Com 
NEW OMB CARLTON 
Pres, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 
THOMAS COCHRAN 
President 
EDMUND C., CONVERSE 
New York 
OTIS H. CUTLER 
Pres. American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Co. 
HENRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 
ZOHETH S, FREEMAN 
New York 
SAMUEL L. FULLER 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Vice-President 
THOMAS A. GILLESPIE 
Pres. The T. A. Gillespie Co. 
FRANCIS L. HINE 
Pres. First National Bank, N. Y. 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
Vice-Pres. Del., Lack. and West. 
R. R, Co. 


ARTHUR F, LUKE 
Luke, Banks & Weeks 
HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
— Pres. Atlas Portland Ce- 


t Co. 
AMBROSE MONELL 
Pres. International Nicke! Co. 
EDWARD S. MOORE 


Vice-Pres. American Brake Shoe. 


and Foundry Co. 
DANIEL E. POMEROY 
Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. 
SEWARD PROSSER 
Pres, Bankers Trust Co. 
DANIEL G. REID 
Member Executive Committee, 
i, Va. ae Ge 
CHARLES W. RIECKS 
Vice-President and Cashier 
CHARLES H. SABIN 
President Guaranty Trust Com- 


ay! 

CHARLES H. STOUT 
New Yor 

CHARLES H. WARREN 
Treasurer Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

ALBERT *H. WIGGIN 
President Chase National Bank 











MERCANTILE ACGOUNTS INVITED 


























TEACHERS OF 
CURRENT EVENTS 


We quote here a letter just received 
from the Head of History of a large 
Southern High School: 


DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 





“T had my first lesson in Cur- 
rent Events today using The Inde- 
pendent and can assure you that 
the results, even without having my 
plans fully materialized and with- 
out any special assignments, were 
extremely gratifying. I feel con- 
fident that we will have a very re- 
freshing and helpful hour each 
week during the year with The In- 
dependent.” 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies. 


We have opened a show room for display of 

dinner table decoration. 

N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


(Using 200 copies weekly) 











PEBBLES 


The Allies will not have Turkey for 
Thanksgiving, this year—New York 
Tribune. 


“There’s lots of money in stocks.” 
“Quite right; that’s where mine went.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Hick—This match won't light. 
Hike—That’s funny. It lit all right a 
minute ago.— Michigan Gargoyle. 


If the women are not good enough to 
vote in politics, they are good enough to 
vote in churchNew York Evening Sun. 


Why bother about preparedness with 
Yom Shevlin located midway between the 
two coasts, ready for a quick start in 
either direction?—New York Tribune. 


Newspapers, in the main, are fair and 
unprejudiced; but as a careful reader of 
the Journal’s front page we inquire 
whether it ever rains, or is ever cloudy, 
in San Francisco—New York Tribune. 


Boston is slowly sinking into the sea.— 
Herald. 

Tickets may now be procured at Her- 
rick’s for the best seats in the Bunker 
Hill Monument.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Sign in a Chambers street restaurant: 
“Fresh meat in our sandwiches every day.” 
Of course, C. D. A. thinks, some portions 
of all mechanism wear out sooner than 
others —New York Tribune. 


She—How did they ever come to mar- 
r 

He—Oh, it’s the same old story. Start- 
ed out to be good friends, you know, antl 
later on changed their minds.—New Idea. 


PROGRESS 


“Where's that hotel that used to ad- 
vertise ‘All the Comforts of Home for One 
Dollar’ ?”’ 

“Busted up. The hotel agen put up 
a sign: ‘None of the Discomforts of Home 
for Two Dollars.’”—Boston Transcript. 


A FABLE 


First Cheese-mite—I fear some one will 
grab this cheese. 

Second Cheese-mite—Nonsense! Impos- 
sible! We’re strong—we’re rich—we’ve a 
population of ninety millions !—Life. 


“My dear,” said she, “please run and 
bring me the needle from the haystack.” 

“T don’t know which haystack.” 

“Look in all the haystacks—you can't 
miss it; there’s only one needle.”—More 
oo Papers, Houghton Mifflin, Pub- 
isher. 


“We want to keep business out of pol- 
ities,” said the reformer. 

“Well, ” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“you've taken all the pleasure out of it. 
If you take all the business out of it, too. 
I don’t see what’s going to be left.” 
Washington Star. 


“Ttaly,” confides a headline, “guaran- 
tees victory in the Balkans.” If goods are 
unsatisfactory, money will be returned ?— 
New York Evening Sun. 





The American Society of Phrenologists 
at its recent meeting in Philadelphia pre- 
pared for general circulation a list of 
terms that may be used as synonymous 
for “hit on the head,” thus conferring a 
great favor on those who are always Jlook- 
ing for something new. Here they are: 

Drubbed on the dome. 
Bammed on the bean. 
Tapped on the conk. 
Bumped on the beezer. 
Biffed on the coco. 
Busted on the cranium. 
Whiffed on the skull. 
Cracked on the nut. 
Nailed on the knob. 
Slugged in the belfr 
Lammed on the aaah. 
Dinged on the brain-box. 














—Cincinnati Inquirer. 
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To a Number of Inquirers—There are 
only four United States life insurance 
companies represented in Europe, the 
Mutual Life, the Equitable Life, the New 
York Life and the Germania Life, all of 
New York City. None of them have been 
materially affected by losses incurred as 
the result of the war. 

From the beginning of the war to Au- 
gust 31, 1915, the Mutual Life’s war loss- 
es, including those incurred in the Lusi- 
tania disaster, aggregated $392,804, on 
113 lives, under 136 policies. During the 
same period the company’s total death 
losses were in excess of $26,000,000. The 
company has never written any business 
in Russia and it ceased accepting new bus- 
iness in Germany twenty years ago. 

The Equitable has written no new busi- 
ness in Germany and Austria for nearly 
twenty years, and reports that its losses 
in the countries involved in the war are 
below normal this year. 

From July 31, 1914, to August 31, 1915, 
the total death losses of the New York 
Life, due to the war,- were $1,422,536, of 
which $105,145 were on Lusitania passen- 
gers. The total death losses of the com- 
pany in the same period of time were $31,- 
356,850. Only twenty per cent of the New 
York Life’s policyholders thruout the 
world are outside of the United States, the 
average age of the foreign members being 
forty-seven years—beyond that of the ac- 
tive fighters. In Russia, Serbia and Japan 
its policies do not cover the war hazard. 
In Britain its active business ceased ten 
years ago and the war risk is slight on ac- 
count of the age of the policyholders. In 
Germany, France, Belgium and Austria- 
Hungary the policies issued prior to 1899 
virtually eliminated the war risk. The pol- 
icies in force in those countries, issued 
since that time, number about 15,000 on 
persons whose ages are between seventeen 
and thirty-nine. These represent about 1144 
per cent of the company’s total member- 
ship. The company estimates there are 
2600 policies on 2400 persons, aged be- 
tween seventeen and thirty, which contain 
no provision limiting the war risk. This is 
about one-quarter of one per cent of the 
total membership. 

The Germania Life, ¢ carrying a compara- 
tively large sum at risk in Germany and 
Austria- Hungary, on August 1, 1915, re- 
ported total death claims from the begin- 
ning of the war of $167,167. In this con- 
nection it noted the reduction of that to- 
tal to $145,450 thru the accumulation un- 
der those policies of $24,717 of reserve 
and adds: “Up to the end of the year 1914 
the company had accumulated from divi- 
dends and extra premiums an extra fund 
of $211,186, from which it appears that a 
substantial sum is still left from said fund 
ar payment of future claims of that 

in¢ 

We must conclude from the foregoing 
that the deaths incurred by the American 
companies to the dates mentioned, as the 
result of the war, have not affected their 
general mortality experience unfavorably. 





L. D. T.; South Glastonbury, Conn.— 
Report of the Insurance Department of 
your state indicates that no live stock com- 
panies are authorized to do business there. 
I suggest that you write to Hon. Burton 
Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner, Hart- 
ford, telling him what you want and re- 
questing information and advice. There 
are a number of such companies in the 
West, but I think most of them are very 
small coéperative affairs. 








In the year 1819 the directors of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


“voted $20 for the town watch,’’ whose duty it was “‘to patrol the streets 
with staff and lantern and guard against incipient fires.’? From that day 
to this the Hartford has been in the forefront of every intelligent, con- 
structive movement for fire prevention. It has played an important part 
in the introduction and development of every modern method of fire pre- 
vention and control, from the early attempts at fireproof construction to 
the latest automatic sprinkler system. “Thus the same spirit of public 
service that voted the first $20 for the Hartford town watch of 1819 still 
characterizes the 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


For 105 years the Hartford Fire Insurance The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
Company has been noted not only for un- mmf conducts an up-to-date casualty and 
questioned financial strength and integrity, onding business along the same sound and 
but also for its hearty co-operation in every _liberal ‘Reve, andi it has justly inherited the 
sanely progressive movement in American _ parent company’s reputation for the prompt 
insurance, settlement of every honest obligation. 


The two companies between them write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 
Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in 


which you may be interested. Mail it to us and we will 
send you full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


SF 








COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department | 11), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon, 


| Fire Motor Cycle Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 

Accident Burglary Hail Marine 
Health Employer’s Liability Golfer’s Policy a es 
Auto Liability Workmen’s Compensation Parcel Post I and Exhibitors 
Auto Collision Bonding Rent Team om 
Auto Elevator Merchandise in Transit Salesmen’s Samples 
Auto Fire Plate Glass Live Stock Transit Registerec. Mail 

Race Horse Live Stock Use and Occupancy 











ance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 





charter. A. A 





1915 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company ofa similar name. The latter company wag 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 


During its existence the company has Insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 287,324,890.99 
ee Ss aeae) dees enkeschbaadeweenebetiegen 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been redeemed 83,.811,450.00 


Res GUN OS BORGIR BIG iiiscc cccce Cocco ne svecncrssccnevetsesseene 6.989.660.00 
Interest paid on certifieates amounts t0,....... 0c. cece cece eee e eee e ee eeeseenens 23,020, 223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to..........eeeee. 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided.annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest uatil ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the 
. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CHARLES E. FAY. 24 Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONBS, Sec. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
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TON toot 


Right in Your Own Town 
YOUR Christmas Gift 
Might HELP 


Get YOUR share of Christmas Hap- 
piness by helping those who are 
fighting Tuberculosis in your country 
and right in your own state or 
town, 


Every effort you make to destroy 
Tuberculosis, will save life, add to 
the wealth of the community, and les- 
sen the tax required for the support 
of institutions aiding tuberculous 
patients and those dependent upon 
them. Help stamp out the dread 
White Plague by buying Red Cross 
Christmas Seals. 


It is your fight—for Humanity’s sake. 
Do your share for your community. 
Even one seal will HELP. 


RED CROSS 


Christmas Seals 


If you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in your 
town, write to AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
Washington, D. C., for as many’as you 
wish at lc each, 


= 

















THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


The following little paragraphs are 
all genuine. They are taken from the 
personal columns of the London papers 
and reveal a noble side of the British 
nation that must appeal to all—THE 
EDITOR. 


LADY, middle aged, social position, would 
willingly correspond with lonely officers. 
Box L-454, The Times. 


CHAPLAIN at the front desires use of 
small car, also a gramophone and rec- 
ords for the men. Box L-298, The Times. 


WILL ANYONE give or provide tuition 

in motor driving to two ladies, V.A.D., 
linguists, who have opportunity of serving 
at front?—Box M.563, The Times. 


WILL any disabled officer sell army re- 
volver, compass, and binoculars, cheap to 

young officer? Box 385, Harrod’s Adver- 

tising Agency, 32 Hans-Crescent, S. W. 


CAPTAIN DOUGLAS PASS, 1/1st, Dor- 

set Yeomanry, wounded and missing 
August 21st, Gallipoli, is now known to 
be a Prisoner of War in Turkey. 


LADY, fiance killed, will gladly marry 

and give up life to care and happiness 
of man blinded or otherwise incapacitated 
by the war. Box Y-499, The Times. 


McLAUGHLIN—On the 8th Sept., to the 

wife of the late Edmund C. McLaugh- 
lin, Lieut. Sixth City of London Rifles 
(killed in action, France, 18th May), a 
son. 


TO ANY PATRIOT—Will you guarantee 

£5 per month for the support of a sub- 
altern’s wife and little girl whilst he fights 
for them and for you? Box M-94, The 
Times, 


WILL anyone sell cheaply Lieutenant go- 

ing front, revolver, periscope, prismatic 
compass, flash light, mackintosh with de- 
tachable lining, mackintosh sheets? Box 
M-84, The Times. 


C. O.—Publie school boy desires nomina- 

tion for commission. Matricuated 1914; 
12 months’ military training. First-class 
Scout; good shot; athlete; references, &c. 
—Box L.845, The Times. 


WILL any kind person give, or lend for 

the duration of the war, a piano for use 
of wounded soldiers at the Brook War 
Hospital, Woolwich? Tobacco, games and 
books are also greatly needed. 


WOULD a wounded officer, one who is 
lame and unable to get about much, like 


gay. and sympathetic letters from lady 
living in the country? Box L-290, The 


Times. 


AN OFFICER—Invalided home, is desir- 

ous of becoming possessor of dog, as 
companion; bulldog, Airedale, or Aber- 
deen preferred. Guy Smith’s Bookshop, 
Fastbourne. 


WILL somebody give a kind home to a 

young officer’s two very valuable, affec- 
tionate, and gentle dogs while he is at the 
front; otherwise they must be destroyed? 
Box Y-503, The Times. 


A MOTHER is anxious for news of the 

last hours of 9893 Lance Corporal 
Thomas Pace, London Rifle Brigade, who 
died of wounds, Ypres, 84 Field Ambu- 
lance, Belgium, 4th May. S. P., 99, Hol- 
land road, London, W. 


IF any of the survivors of the Transport 
Royal Edward can give any informa- 
tion attending the circumstances of the 


loss of Major Cuthbert Bromley, First 
Battalion, Lancashire Fusiliers, in the 
sinking of that ship, his mother, Lady 


Bromley, of Sutton Corner, Seaford, Sus- 
sex, will be deeply grateful. 























REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The 


National Bank of 
New York 


at New York, 


Importers & Traders 


in the State of New York, at 


the close of business on November roth, 19135. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts (except 
those shown on -$33,453,892. 


(b) Acceptances of other | banks 


PE c.istg-nesanaveas wae 308,000.00 
Oe ae ae 9.76 
U. S. bonds deposited to se- 

cure circulation (par value). 50,000.00 
U. S. bonds pledged to secure 

U._S. deposits (par value). 1,000.00 
(4) Bonds, securities, etc.: 

(c) onds and _ securities 

pledged as collateral for 
State or other deposits or 
bills payable (postal ex- 
[=e rr ne 99,500.00 


Securities other than 4 
bonds (not including stocks) 
owned unpledged......... 

Subscription to stock 

of Federal Reserve 

ee . $450,000.00 
Less amount. unpaid 225,000.00 


Value of banking house (if un- 
EE ee 
(10) Net amount due from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank.......... 
Net amount due from banks and 
bankers (other than included 
fk 3 eee 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Other checks on banks in the 
same city or town as report- 


609,663.00 


225,000.00 
700,000.00 | 
2,449,7 11.93 | 


268,528.07 
1,829,150.56 


IAG DOME ciccceccvccccveces 36,712.33 
Outside checks and other cash 
SIL: brits ba 80.9: ae ante. eadtand 138,497.72 


| Fractional currency, nickels and 





| Circulating notes outstanding. . 





COME cccccescedcccccevvecces 
Notes of other national banks. 
Lawful money reserve in bank: 

Coin and certificates........ 

Legal-tender notes ......... 
Redemption fund with U. S. 

Treasurer (not more than 5 


15,080.00 | 
10,039.00 


3,015,600.00 
1,119,403.00 | 


per cent, on circulation) —_ 
due from U. S, Treasurer. 38,500.00 
MEL: Chutnancueaniwat $44,368, 287. 98 | 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.......... $1,500,000.00 


OS OO eee 
Undivided profits. .$1,956,454.48 
Reserved for taxes 86,377.54 
2,042,832.02 
Less current ex- 
penses, interest, 


and taxes paid 248,339.41 


50,000.00 
Due to banks and_ bankers 
(others than included in 28 
Oe OD scene ceeseeeseucesees 16,595,519.43 
Dividends unpaid ............ 14,309.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
SEE va: diea abc Ke Sas haan 16,185,654.75 | 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than jo days......... 818,000.00 
Certified checks ..........0. 454,741.05 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 882,713.60 | 
United States deposits...... 1,000.00 
State, county, or other mu- 
nicipal —- secured heed 
item 4c of “Resources” 76,119.54 | 
(Total demand } 
deposits. .. .$18,418,228.94.) 
State bank circulation outstand- 
ing Cee eee eres ee seseeeseces 5,678.00 
MED. Gheedesneucedee - - $44,368,287. 98 | 


a of New 


1,794,492.6 


York, County of New York, ss. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the » th 


6,000,000.00 


It 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my know! 


edge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


| 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


17th day of November, 1915 
CHAS. E., McCARTHY, ‘Notary Public. 
New York Co. No. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
OHN J. WALTON, 
M. A. JAMISON, 


2059. 


i Directors. 
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By Sydney Reid 


The Effect of the War on Popular 
Government is a subject of tremendous 
importance. Whether or not you be- 
lieve that “‘The Kings Must Go” as we 
said in our editorial of August 2, you 
will be interested to read an article 
soon to appear in The Independent in 
which Senator Theodore E. Burton ex- 
plains his views on the question. 








The fact of war in Europe is shock- 
ingly familiar to every American citi- 
zen, but how near the sober realities 
of it are to our own border can only be 
fully realized by crossing into Canada. 
At Niagara Falls the bridges are 
patrolled by soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets who not only look serious, but 
are quite ready to take forcibly in 
charge any person whose manner 
awakens suspicion. At Niagara on the 
Lake a big and busy camp has thou- 
sands of men in active training for 
the front. In Toronto the signs of war 
are everywhere, and recruiting goes 
forward daily. Mr. Geddes Smith, 
of the editorial staff of The Indepen- 
dent, will shortly give the story of a 
recent tour of observation in Canada 
with reference to the way in which its 
people are meeting the crisis which has 
already sent a hundred thousand of 
her young men to the battle-fields of 
Europe, while as many more are in 
training for early departure. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


SECRETARY DANIELS—I am a very 
promising man. 

Ep Hows—I occasionally receive an 
agreeable letter. 

Marie Coretti—I wonder where the 
Poet-Laureate is? 

Mrs. R. L. Baker—In America $10,- 
000,000 is spent for poodles. 

Jacos H. Scuirr—Prosperity has come 
and prosperity is going to stay. 

Mrs. TrmeoporRE Rooseve,t—I didn’t 
raise my boy to be the only soldier. 

Wuu1amM H. Tart—The term of the 





' President should be six or seven years. 


R. R. Present Pevton—tThe railroads 
of America offer an incomparable service. 

Senator CumMMiInNS—The railroads are 
trying to mislead and pervert the jucg- 
ment of the people. 

ELLA WHEELER Witcox—No woman 
can love a man and desire to be thought 


* the head of the house. 


Rev. ArcnipaLp A. Litt~te—There is 
not a grave in the cemeteries of Atlanta 
that has not been dug by sin. 


Miss MaArGARET WILSON—When we 
were frightfully poor my parents engaged 
a cultured German governess. 

Cuamp CLAaRK—The president has more 
power than any hereditary potentate, and 
that is why I want the office. 

HELEN RowLanpD—“Indignation” is just 
another word for the thrill a girl feels 
when she is kissed against her will. 

Rev. Dr. FRANK CRANE—Whose 
chances would you rather take in the Day 
of Judgment, Woodrow’s or William’s? 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE—I dived down 
into the depths of the ocean of form hop- 
ing to gain the perfect pearl of the form- 
ess. 

Jupce J. B. Hanpy—The only person 
I ever heard of who wished to put a stop 
to kissing was a female policeman in New 
Jersey. 

Pror. Grorc—E SANTAYANA—The man 
whose success is merely personal—actor, 
sophist, millionaire, aesthete—is incurably 
vulgar. 

LEONARD SCHLITZ, BREWER—TEe use of 
candy in dry states has increased almost 
proportionally to the decrease in the use 
of liquor. 

CHRISTABEL PANKHURST—German Kul- 
tur means and is the supremacy of the 
male. It is maleness carried to the pont 
of obscenity. 


JAMES MontcomMERY Frace—If you 
have some children you don’t care about, 
a very nourishing supper may be prepared 
from cigar ashes and mashed peas. 

U. S. Senator Poeran—The Pacific 
Mail left the Pacific, not because of the 
La Follette Seaman’s law, but because it 
could make more money, on account of 
the war, in the Atlantic. 


Francis L. GarsipeE—Be patient with 
the girl who is slow in getting around to 
help her mother getting breakfast. Per- 
haps she is busy looking for the daily 
piece of poetry to brighten her life. 

Henry LEON Wiitson—aAt least 85 per 
cent of our book reviews are mere amiable 
perfunctory echoes of the enthusiastic 
“canned” review which the _ publisher 
obligingly prints on the paper jacket of 
his best seller. 

Lorp RosEBERRY—I know nothing more 
disheartening than the announcement that 
the U. S.—the one great country left in 
the world free from the hideous, bloody 
burden of war—is about to embark upon 
the building of a huge armada. 


Mrs. H. R. Bacat—Have your surgeon 
pierce your nose horizontally, above the 
nostrils and just under the bridge; then 
order from your jeweler a little straight 
gold bar with a diamond set in one end; 
run it thru the perforation, and—you’re 
right up to the minute in fashions. 
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Gifts of Silverware 


The Christmas Sentiment 
That Endures 






Of all the occasions for giving. more sentiment 
attaches to Christmas than to any other season in 
the calendar of human affections. 


And of all Christmas gifts, few so appropriately 
express the enduring quality of the Christmas sen- 
timent.as a gift of Gorham Silverware. 


Its lasting character serves not only to commem: 
orate one Christmas, but renews through many an- 
niversaries, its message of goodwill. 


It is important to remember, however. that silver: 
ware without the Gorham insignia and name is like ; 
Christmas without mistletoe and holly. Lei 










This famous trade mark will give the simplest sil 


AQT ver tributé consequence and charm, 
2 whereas its omission will be regretted 


like an absent friend. 


GORHAM SILVERWARE is sold 


by leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS 4nd GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
Works - Providence and New York_ 




















